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IOWA. 

The eagle is a fit heraldic emblem for this aspiring young 
State, which bids fair to surpass many of its older confederates 
ere long. In 1673, when a French exploring expedition from Can- 
ada discovered its fertile prairies, lowa was the home of the war- 
like Dacotahs, who were the terror of their savage neighbors. 
But while the men were absent on war-parties, or engaged in 
hunting the buffalo, their p. ient “squaws”’ were busily engaged 
in their cornfields. The artist has sketched one of these female 
agriculturists, busily drumming as she shouts at the blackbirds, 
who evince a disposition to rob her of the crop which she has so 
carefully tended. She has erected a staging, the better to over- 
look her field, and has a shelter upon it to screen her from the sun 
orrain. A story illustrating the pioneer history of — - be 
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found on page 170. Upon the other hand we see evidences of 
civilization, although the mounted hunter, with his rifle and dog, 
shows that deer and wild turkeys yet abound. Farther on the right, 
a group of miners are getting out lead-ore, which one of their num- 
ber is wheeling to a furnace. The lead from Dubuque is exported 
all over the world ; and in other parts of the State, iron ore, lime- 
stgne and coal are found in abundance and of excellent quality. 
Towa has the Mississippi upon her eastern boundary and the Mis- 
souri upon her western, their tributary streams watering her fer- 
tile prairies. Large steamers can carry her productions to New 
Orleans and bring back such articles as she does not produce. 
At first a portion of the territory of Wisconsin, Iowa was recog- 
nized as a territory in 1838, and was admitted into the Union on 
the 28th of December, 1846. The arca of the State is 33,809 


square miles—the capital, Iowa City, is upon the Iowa river. Pop- 
ulation in 1840, 43,112—in 1850, 192,214—in 1852, 234,984. 
Iowa contains 193 churches—71 of them occupied by the Metho- 
dist persuasion. There are two colleges, and nearly 1000 com- 
mon schools, for the support of which there is an ample fund, 
with additional sources of income for the maintenance of school- 
libraries. This speaks well for the future prosperity and intelli- 
gence of the State. The inhabitants of Iowa are industrious, ac- 
tive and well-informed. The luxuries of civilization are fast 
replacing the log-cabins of the pioneers, and large towns stand 
upon the old hunting-grounds of the Dacotahs. Now a frontier 
State, another half century will find Iowa in the very heart of 
the Union. Its advance in population is almost unprecedented 
in the history of either of the Western States. 
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LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


NUMBER ONE. 
TRAVELLERS IN A STRANGE CITY. 


Wuen once has arrived by night in a strange city, with what 
novel sensations of curiosity does he draw aside his curtain in the 
morning and look forth upon the strange buildings! There is no 
personal independence parallel with that experienced by a stranger 
for the first time in a city where he knows no one, and every 
street of which is as mysterious to him as the unfolding thread of 
a labyrinth. With a sort of abandon, delightful as it is new, he 
commits himself to the cttrrent on the sidewalks, and goes around 
whither fancy, caprice or chance directs his fate. To know no 
one, and to be as unknown to all, enfolds him in a pleasing 
mystery, and he walks, as it were, invisible amid the throng. 

It was with such sensations of personal independence and of 
mystery, that the morning after my first arrival in the romantic 
city of Nashville, I sallied forth from my hotel and joined the 
strange people who were in the strange streets. It was yet early, 
the sun having just illumined the upper portion of the capitol 
and kindled the gilded vane of a distant church spire. 


It was market morning, and the ways were thronged with 
laughing servants, balancing well-filled baskets of vegetables 
upon their heads with wonderful precision; with poor widows, 
hastening along with little baskets on their arms containing the 
“small dinner” of poverty ; the buxom boarding-house landlady, 
followed by her serving-man, stooping under a huge load of meats, 
poultry, fish and all manner of garden esculents ; with the neatly- 
clad coachman of the rich citizen, with venison and other choice 
marketing; with the indigent, the laborer, the serving-woman, 
and all the varieties of people who must daily “eat and live.” 

But what impressed me very forcibly was the close likeness of 
these persons to precisely such a crowd of market-goers as I had 

_mingled with a few mornings before in another and distant city ! 
The general outline of humanity is ever the same. We see in 
each city we go into the same people—but not the same faces ; 
that is, all American populations bear a striking resemblance to 
one another. Let a man leave one city where he has lived, leaving 
thirty or forty friends behind him, and on coming to another, he 
will ere long find just such people, with different names and faces, 
but just such people as he has left, and their acquaintanceship 
will supply the place of the former. There is Peter Brief, Esq., 
the acute lawyer, in every city ; old Will Brunson, the fat butcher ; 
Tom Logic, the landlord of the Swan, with his red face; then 
Dr. Sniff with his everlasting smell of rhubarb; little Tim, the 
snub-nosed news-boy ; Simon, the one-eyed handcart-man; and 
old fieshy Aunt Betty, the apple-woman, who for the last fifteen 
years has preserved a full, rotund corpulency, increasing with 
age. All these and fifty other personages, whom one well knows 
in his own city, he will be sure to find, sooner or later, in every 
other city he goes to. All populations are alike, especially market- 
going folk ; and hence it is that an idle stranger always feels more 
at home in a market than elsewhere; for he seems to have been 
there, and seen and heard all these people chatter and chaffer 
before. 

But this is digressive. After passing through the market, 
which, to speak candidly was by no means the cleanliest or best 
arranged I had ever seen, I discovered a street terminating in a 
cliff, upon which majestically reposed what seemed to me to be a 
grand ruin of white marble, upon which the sun was shining with 
a roseate tint. I took this street up, passing some neat private 
mansions, and on the left a Grecian structure in imitation of the 
lesser Temple of Minerva, near Athens. 

“ What building is this, uncle ?” I inquired of an aged African, 
with patched habiliments, who was seated on his saw-buck filing 
an antiquated saw, which looked as ancient in years ard service 
as himself. 

“Dat, massa,” responded the sable wood-sawyer, looking up 
and touching his file to the front portion of his old straw hat, by 
way of a.bow, “ dat, or dis here one ?” and he pointed to a tall, 
imposing structure on the opposite corner of the street. 

“ This,” I answered, laying my hand on the pedestal of one of 

the columns. 
” * Ah, well den, dis one,” he said, in the politest way possible, 
‘gut with a bull-frog sort of voice down in his throat, “am de 
Romic Apholum church.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” I answered, placing a few inches of 
“twist,” which I always carry about with me for my colored 
friends (never chewing tobacco myself), in the palm of his dark 
and shrivelled hand. He looked at it with surprise and pleasure, 
and then glancing up into my face, smiled ineffably, and pulled 
the front of his straw castor with an emphasis of gratitude and 
satisfaction that was worth a dozen quids. 

“ Bress de Lor’! but massa isa gentleman. Old nigger don’t 
get baccy every day. Tank massa tousand times.” Here half 
the twist dis@ppeared in the toothless vortex of his jaws. 

Leaving the old man to his filing, I could not but regard with 
surprise a Romfan Cagholic church constructed on a purely Grecian 
model. It had the exteynal air of a substantial bank. It was 
open, as mass was just@wcr. I entered and found the interior 
resembling much that New York Presbyterian 


church; only the usual display of lace covering the altar, and 
screens and festoons of colored tissue paper and gold thread ar- 
ranged around, showed that it was a papal church. On either 
side the image of the Virgin and of St. Joseph, with a gilded 
crucifix in the centre, completed, with four confessional boxes, 
its distinctive character. 

Opposite the Roman church, towered the elegant facade of a 
marble structure, which looked like some Italian palace dropped 
down amid the American dwellings of the city. Upon looking 
at it, in passing, more closely, I perceived that it was a copy of a 
section of the Borghese Palace at Rome, and by no means an 
unworthy copy. I found, on inquiring, that it was the sumptuous 
residence of a gentleman of fortune; and wishing that all our 
wealthy men who build would manifest as much good taste, I 
continued my walk up the hill towards the summit, where shone 
the white, irregular walls which I had before seen. As I ap- 
proached, I perceived that what at a distance appeared to be a 
magnificent ruin was the half-upreared pile of marble which was 
destined to be the future capitol of the State. 


Its site was most commanding. It crowned a rocky eminence 
that rises boldly from the heart of the city, like the Acropolis, and 
towering above the surrounding country. From the top of the 
structare I surveyed beneath and around me a suburban prospect 
that is unequalled in the West. The city belted the base of the 
hill and lay before my eyes with its streets and gardens, like one 
of those models of towns one sees in European cabinets. To the 
east, flowing past its base, sparkled the blue wave of the lovely 
and meandering Cumberland, on one shore walled in by the crags 
on which the city is built, on the other bordered by green ficlds. 
Over it stretched a dark old bridge, beneath the arch of which a 
steambggt was at that moment passing with her chimneys de- 
pressed almost to a level with her deck in order to escape contact 
with the floor of the bridge, while rolling all round it went up 
vast masses of smoke and sparks, as if both steamer and bridge 
were on fire. 

The city stretched far away to the southward, till lost amid 
the groves and fields upon an opposite eminence, adorned by a 
tasteful villa, the residence of the Rutledges, late of South Car- 
olina. Northward lay farms and gardens, woodland and glen, 
with country houses peeping from the shutting covert of foliage. 
Westward the hill sloped away to a verdant meadow, across which 
lay a turnpike, penctrating into the fertile bosom of the country, 
and nine other macadamized avenues, not all visible from the 
capitol, radiate from the centre of the city, piercing all sec- 
tions of the surrounding country, which is beautifully wooded, 
well watered with a thousand pellucid springs, and finely cultivat- 
ed. But amid the lovely scenery that lay west of the city, my 
gaze fell upon a vast edifice of stone, about a mile distant, which 
rose from the green bosom of the pleasant fields and groves, the 
most prominent object in the landscape. Its shape, a huge cen- 
tre with long wings, three stories in height, its tower and alarum 
bell, its tall brick wall enclosing half a dozen acres, with massive 
gateways with sentry turrets at the angles, assured me for what 
purpose it was erected and to what sad object it was devoted. 
Nevertheless I asked of a man banstag water past me what build- 
ing it was. 

“Is it the on’ aforenent yer honor?” responded the hod-man, 
whose rich brogue, velveteen corduroys and peasant-like civility 
spoke of his recent migration. 

“The large structure near the turnpike,” I answered. 

“Sure, and dat is the Pinitinshary, anyhow,” he responded, 
without taking his short-stemmed pipe, or dudeen, from his 
mouth. “ It’s two hundred o’ them as is in there, and hewin’ all 
the stone for this! Look, yer honor, and ye’ll be afther seein’ 
the quharry, to the right.” 

“T see it,” I replied, observing in the rear of the high wall a 
large quarried space, on the white rock of which the sun shone as 
if reflected from a surface of snowdrift. 

The sight of this prison now fixed all my attention. It seemed 
to cast a dak shadow over all the loveliness of the landscape. 
The voice of the busy city, the lively scene of moving boats upon 
the bright river, the blue sky, the green fields and verdant mead- 
ows, the singing birds and shining sun, all seemed to feel the cold 
shadow cast by those prison walls on all within the circling ring 
of the horizon. It was a gangrene, a blot upon the fair earth ! 

“ There, within the compass of the four sides of those confin- 
ing walls,” I reflected, “‘ are imprisoned two hundred or more of 
God’s immortal creatures— man created in his image and destined 
for a life beyond the tomb that runs parallel in duration with that 
of the everlasting angels! There, shut out from the homes, from 
the hearts, from the thoughts of the world, exiled from the bosom 
of society and outcast from their fellow men, as if they were 
brates, and men no longer, are two hundred persons, who, though 
fiends of crime now, it may be, were once inndcent babes, all of 
them. With what joy the mother of the vilest convict there first 
pressed his infant cheek to her heart! With what joy gazed upon 
her own face refiected in his; with what pride witnessed his 
first smile, discovered his first tender tooth, saw it take its first 
infantile step, heard its first sweet articulation of “‘ma—pa,”’ list- 
ened to its beginnings to articulate words to explain its love or its 
wants ; guarded its childhood from harm, and, like the hen gath- 
ering her chickens under her wings, protected it in the covert of 
her sheltering arms from the dangers to which it was daily ex- 
posed from its helplessness! Ah, yes! all of them there’ were 
once the objects of a mother’s love, of a father’s pride: all of 
them were once without sin: once the lie, the oath, the stealing 
fingers, the desire for lust, hatred and revenge were unknown to 
them: once they knew no evil; once were as innocent and pure 
as that babe, O mother, that now looks lovingly up into your 


eyes to receive your glances of love back again ! 


But behold them now—these former innocent children! | 
from this height and at this distance I could hear and see, I should 
hear the curse of rage, the execrations of despair, the clank of 
chains ; I should see the red, hollow eye of hate, the knotted brow 
of crime, the sensuous life of lust and brutality) the clenched 
hand of restless vengeance. I should miss the lineaments of the 
divine image exchanged for the features of a demon. All this 
should I hear and see. And if I could penetrate the secrets of 
their bosoms, that secret each keeps locked up there from men’s 
ears and eyes, I should discover murder, theft, highway robbery, 
arson, rape, forgery, fraud, and every shade of crime that stands 
upon the statute books as forbidden unto men to do. 

And whence this vast change? What has made this terrible 
difference between the infant and the man ? that innocence should, 
growing in years beneath Gad’s sun, breathing God’s air, eating 
God’s bread, expand into vice? Not less surprising would it 
seem for the rose-bud to expand and blossom into a thistle, wound- 
ing all who touch it, or the egg of the robin redbreast produce a 
scorpion. But this is a subject for the metaphysician, the theolo- 
gian and phsychologist ; but it seems to me that the cause main- 
ly lies in two things—the neglect of parents to obey the injunction, 
“Train up your child in the way he should go!” and in the State 
legislating to punish crime by voting penitentiaries, instead of 
legislating to prevent crimes by voting sc hools. 

With a small pocket telescope with which I usually travel, I 
was enabled to see that the quarry was alive with gray-clad fig- 
ures. Some were pecking stone ; some prying out huge blocks; 
others hauling vast masses on trucks by ropes laid over their 
shoulders ; one and all engaged like so many ants upon their hill. 
I could discern the “guards,” distinguishable by their black 
clothes and muskets, standing here and there overlooking the 
prisoners, who numbered not less than a hundred all together en- 
gaged in the quarry. 

It was with emotions of sadness and humiliation that I turned 
away my glass from a spectacle so painful as this one, over which 
angels bending from heaven might weep. These poor, wretched 
men had “sown the wind and were now reaping the whirlwind.” 
But how much of their guilt lay upon the souls of fathers and 
mothers? God only knows, and will one day reveal! 

As I left the capitol and paced the massive stone floors, and 
noticed the elegant finish of all the stone work, I could not but 
reflect how every stroke upon it had been given by the hand of 
an unhappy man! how that every peck was directed by eyes that 
looked forth from a soul dark with guilt; that over it for days had 
bent the gaunt, and wasted, and pale figare of one whom earth’s 
powers had shut up and out from his kind, as unfit to live among 
men. hat thoughts, what dreadful and wicked thoughts, must 
have hovered and been breathed over and around and upon these 
stores, as these outcast men hammered, and hammered, and ham- 
mered, from early dawn to obscure twilight, upon their hard sur- 
faces—symbolic of their own hard and obdurate natures. 

I thoughtfully and sadly descended from the capitol and slowly 
took my way to my hotel, but with an impression of sorrow and 
sympathy for the lost men, “fast in prison,” which daily took 
deeper hold upon my heart and feelings. I had come to this city, 
arriving the night before, for the purpose of entering upon a 
course of theological studies, as candidate for orders in the Epis- 
copal church. Three years of hard and close, but delightful, 
becanse congenial, study were before me. During the day, I de- 
livered the letters of introduction which I had brought, and the 
next morning found me domesticated in a quiet study, surrounded 
by the learning of the fathers of the church, which I was to make 
my own, by diligent use of the early sun and of the late “night 
lamp.” The intervening hours of the day were to be occupied 
in teaching, that I might find “ oil” for my midnight lamp. 

The evening of the third day after my arrival, I left my room 
for a sunset walk. I had been hard at work over Hebrew lexicons 
and “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” and also teaching eight classes in an 
institute, during the whole day, and the fresh air and bright green 
foliage and joyous birds renewed the vigor of my strength and 
flow of my spirits, as pedestrian exercise, after a day of mental 
toil, always does those of the sedentary man. The poor “ pris- 
oner and captive,” for whom we pray every Sunday in our beau- 
tifal litany, had not been out of my thoughts, and I directed my 
steps toward the prison, the tower and broad roof of which were 
just visible from the turnpike, above the lofty trees which environed 
its walls. 

But having in this number introduced myself and my subject 
to the reader, I will reserve for the next chapter the narrative 
of my evening walk and of its incidents and results. 


‘NUMBER TWO. 
THE EVENING WALK—THE GANG OF PRISONERS. 

My first number was rather introductory than a portion of my 
diary proper. It related the circumstances under which I found 
myself in the city of Nashville, and whereby my sympathies with 
the “prisoners and captives” were awakened. At the close of 
that number the reader found me about to take an evening walk 
in the direction of the prison, the distant walls of which, peering 
above the trees that adorned the landscape, had been seen by me 
from the capitol. 

The evening—says my diary, which here properly begins its 
daily record of events and incidents—was one of those pure, de 
licious hours which in the west so often, in autumn, makes earth 
appear to be a ruined but lovely fragment of the glorious heavens. 
The air was still: the trees moved not with the life of the winds 
breathed upon them ; the sky seemed to expand over the arching 
world above like the azure throne of the Creator; clouds of pat 
ple tint, clouds of rose-color, clouds of crimson, and of every 
hue of the prism were gathered in the western fields of the aif, 
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and the sun in his descent seemed to be enfolding the magnificence 
of nature’s evening drapery about him, and to leave the world in 
darkness while he expired ‘amid the splendors of | ght ineffable. 
The skies near the horizon were of that peculiar green so rarely 
visible, called apple-green, which gives them the appearance of 
being set with a mosaic of emeralds, F : 

But it is not my purpose to become a painter and describer of 
sky-scenery. The west is peculiarly the land of lovely and gor- 

sunsets; and other pens, and, also, pencils of the artist, 
will yet recount their atmospheric glories. Italy’s sky has had 
its poets, its enthusiastic panegyrists and its painters ; but these 
were English pens, tongues and pencils. English people, dwell- 
ing in their fog-veiled isle seldom see the cloudless sun; and 
rarely more than a gray, cold, cloudless sunset gladdens their 
eyes. When, therefore, English tourists reach Italy and behold 
the sunsets of the shores of the Mediterranean, and the sunrise and 
sunset skies that are full of glory and magnificence of colors, they 
at once go into raptures, and proclaim the beauty of Italian sun- 
sets to all the world ; and all the world believed, until recently, 
that all the world must cross the Alps to see the sun set paradis- 
aically—to see the skies in the west glitter and burn with the 
gorgeous hues of a shivered prism—as if all the rainbows since 
the flood had been gathered up by the sun and cast about him as 
he dies. 

But all the world is beginning to know that the western con- 
tinent has its superb sunrises and sunsets. Americans who have 
so long admired Italy through John Bull’s great round spectacles 
begin to see for themselves in more ways than one. They have 
put off their English pin-a-fores and short clothes, and put on the 
toj1 virtles. Because John Bull, out of his foggy island, claps 
his hands, with “ bravoes ” at Italian sunsets, as the only fine sun- 
sets of earth, Young America does not feel longer bound to clap 
his hands too; but, using his own eyes, points to the New World 
sunset scenes, and shows “all the world” that they are a3 glori- 
ous, tich, gorgeous, primitive and altogether as superb as those of 
Italy. 

On the evening I have named, which found me directing my 
steps towards the prison, the heavens which arched the west were 
more gorgeous than any Italian sunset Claude Loraine ever trans- 
ferred to canvass. There was the same pure green tint in the 
air, thesame purple, plum-colored clouds suspended above the 
sun; the same golden-dyed and silver azure commingled ; the 
same orange and rose dyes blended ; the same soft, hazy veil of 
atmosphere, through which all this splendor was made, and by 
which all was softened, that one sees in Italy; and which John 
Bull, because he sees them not in his “ sea-girt isle,” fancies they 
are not to be seen in the world but in Italy, where alone he has 
travelled. 

While I was walking onward, now gazing upon the western 
sky, now upon the rural scenery about me, I saw rapidly approach- 
ing me a man whose awkward and uncertain step and peculiar 
manner attracted my attention, as he moved along like one be- 
wildered. As we drew near each other, I noticed that every article 
of dress he wore was new, from his cheap black hat down to his 
thick, buff-colored brogans. His fresh linsey-woolsey coat, black, 
cheap vest, and coarse trowsers, had evidently, from the crosses 
in them, not been out of the chest or off the shelf an hour. His 
face was pale, peculiarly cadaverous ; his gait weakly, uncertain 
and hesitating ; his eyes wandering, and his whole air that of one 
lost and vacillating in mind. Yet there was an expression in his 
face of inward joy mingled with a kind of wonder. Whether he 
were an escaped lunatic, or an idiot on a holiday excursion, I 
could not decide before we met. He drew back as I approached, 
and would have gone around me, and I saw that he watched me 
with a suspicious eye. But the next moment, seeing me nod 
kindly, his confidence seemed to be restored, and he said, in a low, 
dogged tone: 

“Is this the road to Nashville ?” 

“This is the city,” I answered, pointing to the capitol and 
spires behind me. 

“Yes—but—I am kind o’ lost. It is a good while since I 
walked abroad alone. But I don’t fear any man now!” This 
was spoken with singular emphasis. 

“Why should an honest man fear?” I said. “It is the rogue 
only who has reason to fear men.” 

“Rogue! Well, I am no rogue now, if nine years’ service to 
atone for guilt makes a man innocent. Sir,” he added, seeing 
that I regarded him with interest, “ you see a man who far nine 
long years has not walked the streets of a town, crossed a green 
field, or spoken to one who knew him. Half an hour ago I was 
discharged from that place ;” here he pointed towards the prison ; 
“ and I am now going to my old home to see if anybody I knew 
's alive or knows me. But I expect they are all dead!” Here he 
shook his head sadly. “In seven years I’ve not heard from my 
Wife nor from my children—and I had three—nor from anybody ! 
Thave been locked ‘up there! The world looks strange to me 
now. I wonder if I am out and at liberty, or only dreaming, as 
T used to dream of being free. How strange I feel, sir! How 
helpless like, and like a child I seem. I hardly know how to walk, 
even; and not to have the guard’s eyes upon me—and—O, sir, I 
feel quite lost—bewildered !” 

His manner fully expressed the truth of his words. Imagine 
the feelings and conduct of a man, dear reader, nine long years 
confined in prison, suddenly released and turned into the bound- 
less world, to breathe the pure air and go whither he will. You 
vlesenteratane his sensations when he said to me, after a moment’s 

“T feel like a babe just born ; I don’t know what to do.” 

He was a stout built, short man, with a round head, open fore- 
head and a good face, though the expression was cowed by habit, 


and his complexion was wilted and pale as the face of the dead, 
with color none. His hair was cropped short to his head, and his 
new hat and new clothes were all too large for him. As he did not 
feel disposed to leave me and continue his way, but seemed to 
hang to me, helplessly, I asked him whither he was going. 

“T hardly know. I can’t think right and clear yet. My head 
is sort o’ confused. But I mean to go where I lived—up in 
Maury County. I’ve nowhere else to go; and there I know 
nobody will be glad to see me,” ha added sadly. “I almost be- 
gin to wish,” and here he looked towards the prison, “I had been 
in for life! I don’t feel so happy as I thought I should !” 

“ Have you any money ?” I inquired. 

“ Five silver dollars, sir, and this new suit. This they give to 
all discharged convicts.” 

At this moment seeing a man coming from the direction of the 
prison, he looked alarmed, regarded him closely, and then ran 
swiftly from me in the direction of the town; but unaccustomed 


to use his legs for so many years, except in the short walks to and~ 


from his cell, he stumbled before he had gone far and fell heavily 
to the earth. Before I could reach him to assist the poor fellow, 
he had recovered himself, and climbing the hedge which 
bordeféd the pike, was hidden from view. The man he had seen 
and whose presence alarmed him, came up laughing, and said, in 
a cheery tone : 

“You need not scamper off that way, Barker, nobody will 
harm you now, if you behave yourself. You were talking with 
him, sir 

“ Yes,” I answered ; “he told me he had just been discharged 
from the prison, afier nine years’ service.” 

“True. He seems not to know how to use his freedom, like it 
is with most all who have been a long time in. It bewilders them 
to get out.” 

“ Are you one of the guards?’ I asked, seeing the butt of a 
pistol sticking out of his pocket, as if unintentionally exposed. 

“Yes, sir. Seeing me going into town on business has fright- 
ened him. He was an obedient and steady prisoner while with 
us, and I hope will keep clear of us in the future.” 

“ What was he put in for?” I inquired. 

“Arson. He was a carpenter. He had built a mill for a man, 
of whom he could never get his pay. He secretly set fire to the 
mill, all the work upon which and every foot of timber was his 
own, and burned it to the ground. It was a hard case, but he was 
sentenced to nine years, and to-day, as you see, is discharged. 
Good evening, sir.” 

“ It was, indeed, a hard case,” I said, mentally, as I walked on. 
“ Here is a man who has given his own property and months of 
labor to another, who defrauds him of the whole by some shape 
of fraud, and then when the wronged man, in a moment of temp- 
tation, sets fire to his own to take it from the lawful enjoyment 
of the other, he is imprisoned, and the original wrong-doer es- 
capes justice. Such are the equity and nice distinctions of the 
law. Without question, the act of the wronged man was arson 
and punishable, but the law should also have shackled to him and 
imprisoned with him for as long a time the fraudulent man 
who had wronged him. Doubtless the injured carpenter, an un- 
educated man, believed that he had a right to set fire to the prop- 
erty for which he was unpaid, and intended no crime. But hu- 
man law is in an imperfect state, human justice is unequal, human 
equity full of error; and God the judge of all will one day revise 
all terrestrial judication. All the worst men are not inmates of 
penitentiaries. 

In a few minutes after leaving the guard I came to an angle of 
the prison grounds. A lane, bounded on one side by the huge 
wall and on the other by a pleasant ‘field, led off to the right to- 
wards the quarries. My attention was here attracted by a party 
or gang of men, marching with military order down this lane to- 
wards me. I saw at once that they were criminals, from their 
parti-colored garb, one having a brown and a gray sleeve, one a 
gray and a blue leg; while others wore clothes made of long, 
broad blue and white strips sewn together, not unlike the prevail- 
ing fashion of “fast young gentlemen”. found in our cities 
now a-days. 

These men marched eight abreast and were in five platoons, 
forty men in all. They all had shaved heads, close, striped wool- 
en caps, and their unoccupied hands hung swinging by their 
sides as they moved along. They came onward with a heavy 
tramp, silent and sullen. Behind them walked, armed only with 
a musket, a young man, the only guard in sight, to keep in sub- 
jection forty stalwort men, used to crime, and daring enough to 
execute the heart’s promptings. Yet these forty men stepped 
before him with perfect subjection, taking the way towards the 
great gate without a leader, save the foremost rank. 


I wondered that they all, unbound and free-armed, should march 
thus in fear and submission before one man. I marvelled that 
none attempted to escape, or that all did not bolt away together 
across the meadows—for but one only could be shot in the at- 
tempt—thirty-nine at least would get off free! But doubtless 
each one feared that he himself might be the one killed, and thus 
this individuality of caution kept the whole body together and 
obedient. 

They passed me by without appearing to notice me, as I stood 
on the roadside. But one man looked up! They fixed their 
faces upon the ground and tramped past in silence and with the 
crushed aspect of men daily subjected ‘to fear, whose “soul is 
melted within them ” and their spirit broken. He who looked up 
at me was a tall, handsome young man, with an eye like an In- 
dian’s and an air defiant and aggressive. He looked as if, could 
he inspire his comrades with his own spirit, he would on the 
instant lead them to freedom, in spite of the guard and his loaded 
musket. As he caught my eye his own lighted up with contempt 


and hatred, emotions aroused in his heart because I gazed upon 
him as a spectacle. 

The whole band, after going round the wall at their sullen pace, 
eetered the wide gateway, which was thrown open for them, and 
the closing leaves shut the last platoon from my sight. 

I remained a few monents in front of the prison, gazing up at 
the three stories of grated windows, and observing the massive 
strength exhibited in the whole structure, when I beheld a lady, 
closely veiled, come forth from the smaller door, which led from 
the guard-room. Her graceful and subdued manner, her quiet 
step and plain but strictly lady-like attire, assured me that she 
was a superior person to the ordinary class of females who some- 
times are permitted to have interviews with their imprisoned hus- 
bands, brothers or fathers. She was, moreover, accompanied to 
the door by the warden, whose manner was full of deference, and 
who, with great civility, assisted her into a light carriage which 
was standing before the door of the guard-room. As she ‘seated 
herself in the carriage, she raised her veil, and I recognized the 
beautifully calm and benevolent face of Dorothea Dix, the female 
Howard of the New World. As the carriage was turning to drive 
off, I had an opportunity to recognize her by a bow. 


“You know that woman, doctor ?” said, interrogatively, the 
stout, strong-featured and rather stern-looking man who had con- 
ducted her to the vehicle, speaking to an old gentleman who had 
just alighted from his horse at the gate. 

“ Yes; it is Miss Dix.” 

“Well, who is Miss Dix?’ he answered, impatiently. ‘ She 
is the only woman I ever was afraid of. She is as intelligent as a 
man ; knows as much about penitentiaries and prisoners as I do, 
and I have kept a prison for twenty years. She has an eye like 
a hawk, and asks more questions than a man knows how to answer. 
She talks to the convicts as freely as if she had known all about 
’em. Whois she, sir? That is, who sent her to visit prisons ? 
Is she a spy, or what? I have seen her name often in the papers ; 
and to-day she pops in upon us and says she is ‘Miss Dix,’ and. 
would like to see the prison ; and she speaks as if she was a reg- 
ular captain ; yet somehow she speaks like a bred lady, and is so 
gentle and pleasant that one can’t say a word.” 

“ She is a philanthropist, colonel, and all prison doors open to 
her. You must brush up when she comes. She prints every- 
thing.” 

“She does—confound her! She don’t get in here again very 
soon. Women ought to be at home minding their babies.” 

“ But Miss Dix’s babies are convicts, colonel,” answered the 
old medical gentleman, pleasantly smiling. ‘She devotes her 
life, her time, her fortune to visiting prisons and seeing if there. 
are abuses to be corrected and reforms needed for the comfort of 
her ‘ children,’ the convicts. She is the convicts’ mother.” 

The warden bit his lip ; and the physician entered the prison to 
see his patients. The sun was just setting, and in order to reach 
the city by dark I was about returning, resolving to get a permit 
from the inspectors und visit the interior of the prison the first 
opportunity, when I heard one of the guard, who was lounging 
in the door, smoking, say briskly : 

“ Here comes another bird, boys.” 

Upon looking towards the road, I saw an officer, as he proved 
to be, mounted upon a horse which appeared to have travelled 
far, and driving before him a man whose arms were secured by a 
cord which led to the pommel of the saddle. The prisoner was 
a young man, almost a lad, with blue eyes and a fair complexion ; 
but he seemed much wearied and travel-worn. I could see his 
eye range restlessly over the front of the iron-windowed prison, 
and rest uneasily upon the embossed and massive gates. The 
officer drew rein in front of the guard-room door, placing some 


- papers which he took from his broad-brimmed hat in the hand of 


the deputy warden who met him, he handed to him the end of the 
cord, saying, with an oath: : 

“ Well, he is here safe, and I am confounded glad to get shet 
of him. We have come in four days one hundred and twenty- 
nine miles, from the middle of my county.” 

The youthful prisoner was now unbound and led into the guard- 
house, or office. I was permitted to go in also, for it was a com- 
mon reception-room of visitors, external to the regular prison 
enclosure. 

As I looked round the gloomy room which was ornamented 
with rows of flint muskets in brackets, broadswords and pistols, 
and a portrait of the warden, done, as I afterwards learned, by 
one of the convicts, the new-comer was registered by the clerk of 
the prison. His description was accurately recorded in the book, 
with any peculiar physiological marks; he was then led to a 
stand where his height was taken, and if I am not mistaken he 
was also weighed. His crime, theft of money, was also recorded. 
He was all the while passive ; his pale cheek and restless eye 
alone betrayed the deep emotion that evidently moved his soul. 
I saw him cast anxious, and carnest, and lingering looks out of 
the open windows, as if loath to leave the free world and be shut 
out from its_pleasures so young. He was now roughly conducted 
into a side apartment, from which in about five minutes he re-ap- 
peared in the gray and brown pie-bald prison uniform, with his 
hair cut, or rather shaved, close to his head, in the vilest style. 
His whole appearance was singularly changed by this costume and 
the loss of his long brown locks. He looked, and seemed to feel, 
cowed and humbled. His very spirit seemed cropped and his 
soul clad in patched and striped clothes; for the inner man is 
irresistibly influenced by the costume of the outer. Wellington 
in a shingled pate and in pie-bald breeches and woolen prison- 
cap would never have won Waterloo! 

The under prison-keeper was now sent for, and entered by a 
massive iron door which communicated with the inner court of 
the prison. In this door was a grated out-look, which turned on 
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THE LATONA PIECE. 


hinges, and through which those in the guard-room could look The clerk, seizing a pistol from the rack above his desk, leaped | sented his pistol at his head. The fugitive, however, did not stop 
into the prison-yard. At the approach of the prison-keeper, who | upon the doctor’s horse, which stood at the door, and at fullspeed | until the young man was close upon him, when he stood still, and 
was a short, thick-set man, with a small, keen gray eye, that | galloped around the walls. We all ran forth, and on gaining the | surrendered. L-velling the pistol at him his captor drove him to 


glittered beneath square, shaggy brows, 
and who looked as if he feared no man, 
amd loved power over his species, the 
youthfal criminal’s lip became colorless, 
and I saw that his eyes were suffused with 
tears. Was he thinking of the hard con- 
finement he was now to enter upon, from 
which he shrunk, or was it the thought of 
a sorrowing mother or sister that stirred 
his soul and suffused his eyes ? 

“In with you !” was the stern, brief or- 
der of the prison-keeper, as he threw the 
heavy door back and pointed through it. 

The prisoner obeyed hurriedly, as if he 
feared any delay would be followed by a 
blow ; and the heavy door closing upon 
him, he disappeared into that fearful vor- 
tex which receives from time to time those 
men which society, by its courts of justice, 
casts from its bosom. Scarcely had the 
iron door swung to, when the whole prison 
was aroused by a sudden ringing of the 
alarm bell! then within the court was 
heard shouts, followed by the report of a 
pistol and then of a musket. All was in- 
stantly in confasion and activity in the 
guard-room. The idle guards seized their 
guns! some hurried out of doors, receiv- 
ing orders from the warden to skirt the 
walls, while others rushed into the court 
of the prison. 

“One of the convicts has scaled the 
wall, sir, by means of the tinner’s lad- 
der,” called out the prison-keeper from 
within, to the warden. 

“Which way?” inquired the excited and anxious warden. 

“« At the northeast angle. He was fired upon by the sentry, 
but leaped to the ground, and is now making towards the river.” 


THE RESERVOIRS. 


angle of the wall, I could see the prisoner indistinctly in the twi- 
light, making his way — across a meadow. The horse- 
man leaped the fence, and in a few moments headed him and pre- 


THE CAR OF NEPTUNE. 
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the prison gate. It was the same tall, 
dark-cyed fellow I had seen in the last 
latoon of the squad of stone-cutters. He 
ooked wearied with his efforts, and seemed 
to suffer from a sprained ankle, but only 
smiled defiance as the door of the prison 
was opened to receive him once more to 
bondage, and to increased rigor of disci- 
line, if not severe ——— punishment. 
day was now closed, and by the 
light of the rismg full moon I took my 
way towards the re? reflecting painfully 
on the sad scenes I had witnessed in my 
visit to the outside of the prison. ‘What,’ 
thought I, “ will the interior present for 
contemplation, when the scenes on the 
exterior are so sorrowful !”’ Poor human- 
ity! What a wreck of a nobler crcation 
man is! What a wreck of scme more 
— and perfect world is earth! 
eare wretched dwellers upon a frag- 
ment of a once lovely universe! All 
around us indicates a ruined world, phy- 
sically, as all within us does mentally. 
The wild storms, the dread . earthquakes, 
the tilential atmosphere, the terrific 
whirlwinds that sweep sea and land, the 
severe cold of winter, the burning heats 
of summer, the rough face of the earth, 
all that we are surrounded by show ruin 
to be the rule; béautiful scenery here and 
there being only the exception. The 
world nor man, as they both are to-day, 
never came from a perfect Creator’s h 
as they now ap ! The once glorious 
and beautiful world is lost and m - In a word “ Adam has 
fallen,” and the “ flood has swept ” the surface of the earth. 
BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE WATER-WORKS AT VERSAILLES. 
The splendid palace of Versailles, with its fairy-like gardens 
and magnificent water-works, remains a monument of the crim- 
inal prodigality and arrogance of the royal family of France, It 


originated with the pompous vanity of Louis XIV. The palace 
is no longer a royal residence—even the present émperor does not 
think of occupying it—and it is merely preserved as an historical 
monument. The water-works are only played upon certain days, 
as a spectacle for the sight-loving Parisians and the thousands of 
strangers always to be found in the gay — of France, who, 
on these occasions, congregate by thousands to gaze upon the 
glittering fountains, the marvels of art and ingenuity. The pal- 
ace of Versailles never equalled in magnificence the Vatican of 
the middle ages, and the king of Denmark possesses one far more 
sumptuous. Many ruins of the ancient nations of the East bear 
witness to a by gone splendor, compared to which, that of Ver- 
sailles is insignificant. Considering the relative power of the 
states, the magnificence of the Medici, whose monuments are yet 
unchanged, eclipsed that of Louis XLV. In point of fact, Louis 
XIV. was not the most sumptuous of monarchs, but, since he 
closed the list of a luxurious line of kings he has come to bear 
the burthen of the bitterest comments upon royal waste and 
pp Few, however, who thread the gilded and deserted 
alls of the palace, or gaze enraptured on the sparkling play of 
the waters, count the cost of their pro- 
duction or philosophize upon the misery 
of the people from whose hard carned 
gains were wrung the vast sums requir- 
ed for the construction of this fairy 
abode. There was no water at Ver- 
sailles when the king conceived his 
idea of embellishing it with fountains, 
and years were employed in construct- 
ing the canals ond aqueducts necessa- 
ry to bring it from a distance. Then 
avast hydraulic machine had to be in- 
vented and put up for raising the water 
to a proper height and obtaining the 
adequate power. The engravings on 
the preceding page, represent the water- 
—_ called Latona, from the principal 
gure representing the mother of Dia- 
na and Apollo; that called the car of 
ye from a figure of the old sea- 
, and the vast subterranean reser- 
voirs containing a supply of water for 
the hydraulic machinery by means of 
which the fountains are exhibited. In 
the winter of 1849, in consequence of a 
thaw, a fissure was opened in. the walls 
of the reservoirs, through which the 
water escaped and undermined the soil 
about the basin of Latona. A gulf sud- 
denly opened undor the fect of a gen- 
tleman who wes wilking in the . 
and who disap; ear:d as suddenly from 
the eyes of his elag ned wife, as Curtius 
vanished in the chagm of the Roman 
rum. The gentleman was not lost, 
though he and his umbrella were extri- 
cated with a good deal of difficulty. 
he happened to be a popular rep- 
resentative, the matter was brought be- 
the Assembly, and they immediate- 

ly voted a sum of 300,000 francs to 
repair the damages and restore the 
Wwater-works to their original condition. 
In the course of those repairs the figure 
of Latona was gilded as in the time of 
uis XLV., and a plentiful sapply of 
Gold-leaf was also applied to other 
mythological ladies and gentlemen who 
orn other fountains, so that on a 
Grand fete, the travellers may now be- 
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nearly 100,000. 


hold the wondrous water-works of Versailles in the same style of 
splendor which delighted the eyes of the courtiers of the Grand 
Monarque in the palmy ey of his illustrious reign. No one can 
read without indignation the history of these famous water-works. 
St. Simon says, in his memoirs, that the water provided in the 
first reservoirs proving insufficient, Louvois conceived the idea of 
bringing the River Eure to Versailles, and as it was atime of 
peace, the king ordered the infantry troops to perform the labor. 
“Who can reckon,” says the duke, “the money and men which 
the attempt cost for many years, until it was prohibited under the 
severest penalties, to speak, in the camps which were established 
and kept up there for a long time, of the sick and especially the 
dead, whom the labor and yet more the exhalations of so many 
tracts of excavated land killed? How many others were years 
in recovering from this contagion? How many never recovered 
their health during the remainder of their lives? And yet not 
only subaltern officers, but colonels, brigadiers and even generals 
were employed, whatever their rank, and had no liberty to absent 
themselves for a quarter of an hour, nor to fail themselves of 
performing one quarter of an hour’s service on the works.” Dan- 
geau informs us that in 1684, 22,000 men and 6000 horses were 
daily employed at Versailles. The following year he carries the 
number of workmen to 36,000. Madame de Sevigne says that 
carts filled with sick and dead were carried off in the night. And 


we read in the memoirs of Madame de 
La Fayette, *‘ Troops were employed 
on this prodigious design to hasten by 
a few years the pleasures of the king, 
and it was accomplished at less expense 
and time than might have been expect- 
ed. The number of maladies, always 
caused by the excavations of earth, in- 
capacitated the troops encamped at 
Maintenon, where the severest labor 
was, for any kind of service, but the 
inconvenience did not seem worthy of 
any attention in the bosom of the tran- 
quillity we were enjeying.” Impelled 
by false ideas of grandeur and glory, 
Louis XIV. had pushed prodigality to 
madness ; here the same infatuation led 
him to acts of cruelty. No wonder that 
on his death bed Louis warned his heir 
against the extravagance of which he 
had been guilty. 

COURT-HOUSE, ETC., BRESLAU. 

The new court-house and prison at 


Breslau, the capital of Silesia, here de- 
picted, form one vast building, which 


: is justly considered one of the greatest 

— achievements of modern times, and as 
ca) eet such is worthy tg be presented in a col- 
=e. lection of the wonders and beauties of 

7 art. The first engraving represents the 


courthouse, which was opened for bus- 
iness in the summer of 1852; the sec- 
ond a view of the opposite side, design- 
ed for a prison. The plan was furnish- 
ed by Russe, a celebrated architect of 
Berlin. The scale of these structures 
is vast, and they are highly imposing 
and magnificent. The internal arrange- 
ments are calculated to do justice to 
* : the vast field of promise suggested 
— the extensive and commanding exterior 
. of which one would hardly desire a 
more beautiful representation than the 
accompanying views present. Breslau 
a is the second city of the Prussian do- 
= minions and contains a population of 
It comprises the old 
and new towns, with various suburbs, 
some of them built on islands of the 
Oder, and united to the body of the 
town by numerous bridges. Streets in 
the old town are mostly narrow; but those in the newer parts 
are broad, and the houses good ; while the number and magnifi- 
cence of the public buildings give it an air of splendor. The 
place is the most bustling, animated town in the Prussian domin- 
ions. The inhabitants are evidently wealthy; and the increas- 
ing number of new buildings, ornamented villas and pleasure- 
grounds in the vicinity, attest its growing prosperity. It is said 
to be a desirable place to live in. It is salubrious; provisions are 
abundant and cheap ; education excellent, and to be had for 
almost nothing; the people intelligent, frank and sociable; the 
literary institutions numerous and easily accessible; and the 
country around beautiful. Breslau is the seat of government for 
the province, has a court of appeal for the latter and for the re- 
gency, a supreme council of mines, and other administrative 
establishments. Besides the univefsity, founded in 1702, it has 
a school of industry, of deaf and dumb, of surgery, one Catholic 
and three Protestant gymnasiums, a seminary for the instruction 
of schoolmasters, a school of architecture, a school of art, and an 
immense number of inferior schools, a society for the promotion 
of public utility, ete. The library of the university contains 
above 13,000 volumes, and there are several smaller collections 
all open to the public. The city contains many other objects of 
interest, among which may be mentioned a statue of Marshal 


* Blucher, of cast iron, erected in 1827, opposite the Exchange. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE WIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


[Not merely when his successes and his discoveries on the ocean made his 
presence longed for at the palace, did she interweave her best affections with 
thelordof her heart. It was in the hour of adversity she became his dear- 
est companion, his ministering angel; and when the gloomy walls of the 
accursed Tower held all her empire of love, how proudly she owned her 
sovereignty.—H. W. H-rbert.} 

O, many loved and noble names adorn fair history's page, 

And deeds and words heroic come down from age to age ; 

But though I've gloried as I read of valor’s footprints found, 

And almost heard the clashing steel on some old battle-ground, 

Though faces fair and beautiful -* make pictures” on my brain, 

Yet most I love to think of her than all the gorgeous train. 


She wedded when her Raleigh's fame was bright as his good blade, 

While countless smiles about his path like beams of sunshine played; 

And when the Armada’s dreadful fray with glory blent his name, 

She proudly loved, but none the less when the night of sorrow came; 

And when on Orinoco's tide his pennon kissed the breeze, 

Or when he led his gallant band at the storming of Cadiz— 

When the tidings came, rang peans loud; then her sweet face beamed and 
flushed, 

But a deeper love that fond heart knew when the song o‘ praise was hushed. 


Soon waned his star, and thick and fast fell fate’s sharp arrowy shower, 
Soon traitor to his name affixed consigned him to the Tower; 
* Then brightly shone in sorrow’s gioom the woman and the wife, 
Such spirits make, where'er they dwell, a paradise of life!) 
With deeper love than when in youth she linked with his her fate, 
She proudly stood, with him to dare the bitterest blasts of hate. =~ 


Not only when for that dear life to royalty she pleads, 

Do those who read with tear-dimmed eyes applaud her loving deeds, 
But through the long and dreary years we watch her as she prays, 
Or words of hope and counsel speaks the captive’s heart to raice ; 
And when the hour of parting came, she nerved his noble heart, 
And veiled her anguish, calm and pale she saw the loved depart. 


Rich is her guerdon; every clime that owneth learning’s sway, 
In storied page her name embalms—it cannot pass away ; 

And while holy love and constancy exist, a world to bless, 

Her name will flourish as a type of woman's loveliness. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE OLD SOFA. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 

Cuar.ie Orton had admired his friend Heaton’s splendid 
mansion. He had gone into ecstacies over many of the arrange- 
ments and had more than once said to himself, “‘ What a lucky 
dog Heaton is—is not he?” But when he came again to the 
cosy study or library, and quietly seated in an ample arm-chair, 
took an inventory of the appointments of the gorgeous room, he 
spied in one corner, in a little pleasant nook, an old sofa, and 
wondered not a little at its presence there. Just then his friend 
Heaton returned, and looking up to his host, Orton exclaimed : 

“What on earth, Heaton, makes you keep that old thing there? 
It looks like the last relic of a decayed merchant !” 

“Why, Charlie, that old sofa cost me too much to part with 
it,” said Heaton. 


“The cost of a thing is a poor reason for keepingit,” laugh- ° 


ingly replied Orton ; “or else I should have kept many a piece of 
property I have been glad to get rid of.” 

“That may be,” answered Heaton, “ but that sofa cost me 
over ten thousand dollars !” 

“ Nonsense ! nonsense!” exclaimed Orton, as he jumped up, 
thrusting his hands into his pantaloons’ pockets and striding over 
the floor in a merry mood. 

“IT own to you, Charlie,” said Heaton, “ it was nonsense, but 
it is nevertheless true—ten thousand dollars went by that sofa.” 

“Why, did you make it a safe, and somebody find the thou- 
sands hid there, for which the sofa—poor innocent thing—was 
not to blame,” merrily responded his guest. 

“No, no,” was the reply ; “but the cost of that sofa is not all 
that makes me retain it. It defeated my fondest plan—it was 
the scene of my happiest success, and every wrinkle in it has a 
memory for me.” 

“Why, really, Heaton,” said Orton, “ you'll have to celebrate 
the old sofa in a song, and rival the ‘Old Arm-Chair.’” 

“If I were a poet,” said Heaton, “ I’m sure I could do it. An 
arm-chair is only for one, but only think of a sofa—the poetry of 
two, three, or even four, and then, too, the felicity of a full length 
stretch on one.” 

“Come, then, let’s try, Heaton, and see,” said Orton, “if we 
can’t get up some poetry ;” and then pausing in front of that 
antique piece of furniture, and placing himself in 4 most tragic 
attitude, he began— 

“ © Sofa! in that cosy nook, 
How oft have I, with news or book, 
Sunk down my <tc your springs, 


And at full length strife with kings, 
Fought desperate batiles— gained 
And fali—”’ 


**Get out, Charlie! stop your nonsense !” exclaimed Heaton ; 
“you may have the freedom of the house, but that sofa is too 
good for you.” 

“Please to veil it then,” Orton replied, “‘ and let the eye of no 
infidel pollute the sacredness of your precious darling—sofa.” 

“But nonsense apart now, let me tell you something of the 
history of that sofa,” said Heaton. 

** 80 do—I’m all attention,” replied Orton, as he sunk himself 
down again into the ample arm-chair, with his left hand still in 
his pocket, and his head resting most comfortably on his right 
hand, the palm pressing his chin up in a manner that made him 


‘ook as though his teeth were set. “All ears, Heaton—talk on. 
This is a day of wonderful revelations, and now for the story,of 
the ten thousand dollar sofa! Whew!” 

“You remember, Charlie,” said Heaton, “ where I was when 
we became acquainted—” 

“Yes, doing a first rate business, and I thought you a lucky 
fellow, as I have ever since,” said Orton. 

“True, Charlie,” replied Hiaton ; “and it was then that I 
resolved on the kind of house I would build—build to suit my 
own fancy and to surprise my wife by having everything to her 
liking. 1 fostered diligently my means with this intent—I was 
economical and sparing—I treasured up the memory of every 
observation I heard Mrs. Heaton make about what suited her in 
this house and that, wherever we visited, and my ideal grew every 
month more definite and more beautiful. Fortune’s favors had 
their best charm in the fact that they pave me more means for 
my favorite project; and though business ambition was one of 
my leading traits, yet I sincerely believe that it was this favorite 
notion that made me ambitious, or at least gave it the true fire. 
Well, matters were going on finely, when one day, Mrs. Heaton 
told me at tea, that she had seen that day ‘a love of a sofa,’ an 
exquisite thing, and she must have it. She had never said must 
before, and then I saw it was said only to let me know how 
much her heart was put upon it. I tried to seem indifferent to 
the matter, but that would not do, seeing she was so earnest 
about it. I found fault with the style she described as she told 
what kind of an appearance the sofa had. I called it old fashioned, 
odd, quizzical, some cast-off fancy varnished up; but I made no 
headway at all. I could do nothing to prevent the purchase with- 
out telling my darling project, and I couldn’t afford to do that. 
I saw what troubles would come in my way should that sofa come 
into the house ; yet it would not do for me to tell my forebodings 
lest I should seem to be set against any improvements in the 
appointments of our house. So the sofa was bought, and when 
it came and Mrs. Heaton made me sit down by her side to see 
how beautiful it was, hang me if I didn’t give up and declare it 
the most elegant thing in town.” 

“Good! bravo, Heaton!” exclaimed Orton, springing one 
hand from his pocket and the other from beneath his head, and 
clapping his palms together in ecstacy. ‘‘Go on, go on, my friend 
—make a clean breast of it.” 

*« Well, it was but a short time before the chairs had to be 
changed and a different table introduced ; then a splendid carpet, 
to be in keeping with the splendid sofa; then the walls had to 
have richer paper; uew chandeliers must come in; our portraits 
must have costlier frames; an oblong mirror must be placed 
over the mantel ; the piano must be exchanged ; and the improve- 
ments begun in the parlor marched into the hall, up stairs, and all 
over the house. I was prospering in business, and could not say 
a word against these expenses without letting out my darling 
project, or seeming close in pecuniary matters, which was a kind 
of counterfeiting I could not succeed in. But it wasn’t long 
before Mrs. Heaton complained of our house being so cluttered 
with furniture that there was no room for comfort. After 
some struggling against fate, I thought my success in business 
might continue, and if so, why, I could bear the burden. So 
a house was bought—a house I hated because it stood directly 
in my way, and took away half the opportunities of pleasing 
Mrs. Heaton in the arrangements of my ideal house. The house 
was made ready for us, and I had to pump up enthusiasm to seem 
glad when we took possession of it. We gave grand parties, and 
in the most approved, or, at least, the most expensive fashion, 
we set it apart to our friends and acquaintances as our home. 
Congratulations came thick and fast, and I swallowed them all. 
So went the months and years; the success of business contin- 
uing, I was still enabled to hold to my project, but the increased 
outlays to which I had been impelled deferred the accomplish- 
ment of my fond purpose from year to year, well knowing the 
danger of taking capital too extensively from one’s business in 
the hope that no ‘tight time’ will come; and cautioned too, by 
the fact, that after the opening of my new house, I should have 
suffered severely, as I now see, had not an unexampled success 
in business favored me just then when so many found a ‘tight 
place.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Orton, “I remember that time, and what favors 
my father received at your hands. My heart in gratitude has 
warmed to you ever since, and no one has observed and rejoiced 
more in your success than I have. ‘Charlie,’ said my old father, 
just before he died, ‘remember Heaton, for my sake. It’s not 
likely you can ever serve him, but if you have a chance, do it, 
my son.’ I have had the will, Heaton, to do so,and I’ve got 
it still.” 

“Thank you, Charlie, thank you,” said Heaton, grasping his 
friend’s hands. “Your father amply repaid me all obligations. 
He was an honest man—a noble merchant. Once when scores 
kept ignoble silence, your father smote an enemy of mine, not 
with his fist, but with a few honest, scathing words, that live now 
as a proverb amongst us. But back to the sofa, the old sofa. I 
succeeded still longer in business, and at length began my house 
here, the spot having been spoken of by Mrs. Heaton as the love- 
liest place in all the country, and just the place for a house for 
her if she was ever fortunate enough to have another. I built the 
house, constantly manceuvering to keep her from going to ride in 
this direction, and choosing the time when she was to be away 
to the seashore, and even obtained our physician’s aid in advis- 
ing her to tarry longer from the city than usual. The house 
was finished ; and it was'a proud day when I took her to see it, 
and heard Ker declare how exactly suited she was with all its 
divisions and sub-divisions. Of course the furnishing of the 
house was to be her choice, for I could not venture on that, and 


to her taste everything was now left. Just then came the awfal 
crash in the commercial world, and I had reason to think of the 
old proverb, “ It never rains but it pours.” Disaster after disas. 
ter came, and on my darkest day I went into an examination of 
all my affairs—my losses, my risks, and I found myself looking 
over the consequences of clinging to my old fancy and having to 
buy that sofa, and the expense to which it led, and I put it down 
at the cost of over ten thousand dollars. Could I have carried 
out my purpose, that sum would have been saved. I now went 
home, resolved to confess all to my wife, and ask her advice for 
the future. It was a terrible task—that confession! but it was 
accomplished. We sat together in our little sitting-room where 
that sofa was then, and I told her all—the whole story of tho 
past, from the first dream of surprising her with a perfect house, 
to that hour. She heard all my story with eyes that smiled and 
grew tearful; and when I had finished she took my hands into 
her own, and with a kiss sweeter than ever she had given before, 
said, in a tone that gladdened me to the heart, ‘ Sell, and by the 
love that never seemed so holy and beautiful as at this hour, I 
will be content with a poorer home than this we are now in; and, 
husband, think not you have again to live on the past, for 1’ 
keep you to the present and hopeful for the fature by my im- 
provement.’ This was the hour of my best success, and wasn't 
I proud of my dear wife when she said, ‘So long as this sofais 
spared, I will be content, and will help you in the world, for no 
one shall remark on my dress or amusements, or anything else as 
unfitting this time of commercial embarrassment. Better than all 
wealth is the confession you have made to-night.’ The crisis 
passed. Unexpected returns from heavy debtors came to-me, and 
the favors, as rich as they were unanticipated, helped me in the 
most difficult strait, and once more the shallow river was full. 
We moved into my perfect house with the best assurances that 
it was both safe and right to do so. And now this mansion seems 
to me all the more beautiful for this experience. But what do 
you now think of my holding on to the old sofa ?”’ 

“Think !” replied Orton, with his usual enthusiasm, “ think ! 
why I think I should not only preserve it as you have, but! 
would put an inscription over it, forbidding the profane from 
scorning it as I did.” 

So saying he marched up to the sofa again and made a most 
respectful bow. He looked up and caught sight of a beautiful 
painting which hung over the sofa on the wall, and after taking a 
fair view of it, Orton exclaimed : 

“O, I see you’ve got here the inscription in a painted allegory.” 

“What do you mean, Charlie? There is no meaning to me in 
that picture, save that it is a fine view of a lovely spot, and the 
order which I gave a young artist to paint it was a good thing for 
him,” replied Heaton. 

“‘ But there is meaning beyond that,” said Orton. ‘‘ The scene 
is beautiful. The rounding of those hills and the splendid curve 
in the shore where the river becomes a lake, are fine points, and 
I know very well the hand which has left its touches here. But 
what I want you to see is the meaning which—shall I say it !— 
this old sofa gives to the movement of this piece of art; notice 
how the soft and mellow light of the moon is thrown just in 
advance of the pilgrim on the shore, and the radiance seems to 
be rising more and more to bathe him in beauty. Isn’t that the 
true emblem of a wife’s influence—to throw a light before us 
when all around us is darkness, and to increase that light till the 
very things which were all sadness once, become attractive in the 
new light she throws upon them? That pilgrim is yourself; the 
moon is Mrs. Heaton, and that finely rounded hill is the old sofa.” 

Orton turned round and sank down on the sofa only to discover 
that Mrs. Heaton and his own wife were in the room to join the 
gentlemen for supper. He saw at once that they had heard the 
whole of his exposition of the “ painter’s allegory,” aud with a 
most grave expression, he put his finger-tips together, as much 
as to say, “ Be merciful in your laughter.” His wife answered: 

“Say, Charlie, don’t you wish that moon was your wife ?” 

“O, Mrs. Orton! I didn’t say it wasn’t,” he gravely replied. 
“T said a wife’s influence, didn’t I ?”’ 

“ Yes, and,” laughingly responded Mrs. Orton, “ you also said 
the moon is Mrs. Heaton, didn’t you ?” ; 

“ Right, wife; but if you will only shine as usual, I’ll make it 
over to you,” said Orton. “I walk in darkness; 0, Moon, 
please to shine!” and saying this, he rose and with a most admi- 
rable mimicry of melancholy, paced the floor in front of his wife. 

“Now, Charles, that’s too bad,” said Mrs. Orton, “ to repre- 
sent me as in a cloud, for—” 

“No, no, Mrs. Orton,” he replied; “I only meant that ! 
hadn’t got far enough to receive your light. You know I didn’t 
see you till he turned round.” ’ 

“ But tell us,” said Mrs. Heaton, “ what set you in such rap- 
tures about the old sofa? You were quite poetical about it, and 
seemed to wish to speak the unspeakable.” 

“Shall I tell?” answered Orton, as he looked to his friend 
Heaton. . 

Heaton looked to Mrs. Heaton; she looked searchingly into 
her husband’s face, and raising her fan in a most menacing manner, 
she exclaimed : 

“ You've been and told him all. ©, men can keep secrets, but 
women cannot! But I don’t care;” and thus saying she caught 
her husband by his arm, and in a moment sat down with him 0” 
the old sofa, exclaiming; ‘ Here is our throne! I take mor 
pride in this old sofa, than in anything in the house.” 


> 


Conscience is a clock, which in one man strikes aloud and 
warning : in another the hand points silently to the 
ut strikes not; meantime, hours 
and after death comes judgment! 
ably solemn in this image.— Zaylor. 


pass away, and death hasten, 
There something unspeak- 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE TEAR-DROP. 


BY ANNE BOWEN. 


Softly, steal softly, O ye pearly drop! 

Ye gushing fount of the o’erflowing heart! 
Course silent on, ye lovely gem—but stop, 

The world will frown to see the tear-drop start. 


Gently, flow gently in retirement, when 
The cold and heartless critic is not nigh; 
In solitude repose, repress not then 
The sweet indulgence of the rising sigh. 


Silent, glide silently, sweet relief, 
When all the toilsome cares of day are done, 
For the lone heart to indulge in secret grief; 
Yet still trust not the world, but weep alone. 


Gaily, laugh gaily, all around are gay, 

Though sorrow wring thee, thou must play thy part; 
Seem to appear as well content as they, 

Though fell despair consume thy breaking heart. 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A VISIT AT AUNT ELTON’S. 


BY DELIA E. WARD. 


“Now, sister mine, throw aside that sober book of German 
hicroglyphics, and let us out for a ramble ;” and Alice Vaughn 
wresting with playful force the book from her sister’s hand, pleaded 
beseechingly. ‘‘ Come, Nellie, there’s a darling, the whole of us 
are going to the top of Croft Hill and back again before dinner 
—you’ll go, will you not?” 

Lovely Nellie Vaughn’s eyes brightened at her sister’s proposi- 
tion, and brushing back the flaxen curls from her pure, pale brow, 
she sprang up and quickly joined a merry group who were await- 
ing her. Their joyous laughter echoed back as they turned into 
the green lane which led away from Croft Lodge, the fine old 
place where all of this merry company were visitors. 

Mrs. Elton, the proprietress of the domain, with its fine old 
trees, sloping lawn, cosy-looking stables, and old-fashioned dove- 
cote, was always cheerful and happy, but most truly so when her 
otherwise vacant table was surrounded by a dozen, at least, of faces. 

This gay group of girls, just set off on their rambles, and 
which she had watched with almost a mother’s love beaming 
from her face, filled up her house at present and delighted her 
heart. It was composed of three or four nieces, together with 
Alice and Nellie Vaughn. These last, the daughters of a neigh- 
boring officer, retired on half pay, were enjoying their visit with 
peculiar zest; the lavish freedom of Croft Lodge being in such 
marked contrast with the rather straitened circumstances of their 
own home. 

Mrs. Elton would have been quite alone but for a bachelor 
brother who had just returned from a residence of five years on 
the continent, and now abode with her. No one would dream of 


’ calling Everard Ventnor a bachelor if his sister did not insist 


upon it so strenuously, and from her continually reiterating the 
assertion, it had come to be believed. 

The gentleman in question either never knew or never noticed 
his sister’s pointed allusions. Living in the luxurious apartments 
devoted to his use; attended by a German valet who spoke no 
English ; rarely appearing at table except at dinner, how was he 
to know anything of what transpired ¢ 

Thus quietly and separately had they dreamed away the sum- 
mer at Croft, until a fortnight previous to this morning, when 
Everard Ventnor had been aroused from a most delicious reverie 
by the liquid laughter and busy tones of girlish voices. The» 
were soon running and flitting over the oak floor like a flock of 
snow-birds, and then dispersed into the various apartments sur- 
rounding his own, being the very ones Mrs. Elton delighted in 
filling with visitors. ' 

“Wilhelm, are there many of them ?” he asked, raising his 
handsome, but ridiculously lazy head languidly from the couch, as 
that personage entered. 

“Yes, sir. More than before, sir,” answered Wilhelm, with so 
piteous a look and shrug that Everard burst into a peal of laughter 
48 merry as any had been outside his portal. 

Every evening the long hall was full of a soft, mellaw light, 
from the open drawing-rooms, and music, plaintive or brilliant, 
laughter rippling out in streams of sound, or a low-toned voice 
reading, might be heard ; while the group were gathered around 
table littered with feminine stitchery upon which they were 
engaged. Out of obstinacy, or because he really did not care 
for female society, Mr. Ventnor had never yet been tempted to 
enter the drawing-rooms of an evening. 

Alice Vaughn was Mrs. Elton’s peculiar pet ; and it passed her 
comprehension how Everard, who was very fond of music, could 
hear the light, airy touch of her fingers upon the piano bringing 
ut such fine tones, and yet keep away: she had counted upon 
that as certain to lure him within the charmed circle. But a fort- 
night had already elapsed and still every one in the establishment 
was heart-whole—except it might be Wilhelm; Nellie Vaughn 
had occasion one day to thank him for some slight service he had 
rendered her, and doing it in his own tongue, the poor fellow was 
quite overcome. 

“Your taste has gone sadly astray, Wilhelm,” said his master, 
one morning, when, as usual after catching a glimpse of Nellie, 
he had some laudatory remark to*make. “ It is not so correct 


‘88 formerly, I fear,” he continued, while an amused smile passed 


over his face at the man’s consternation; “there is my dashy 


niece Belle, or the eldest Miss Vaughn, who plays such gigantic 
Ggrman music, they throw that quiet Jittle thing completely into 
the shade.” 

A shrug and solemn shake of the head was his only reply ; it 
was too much to think his master’s fancy could possibly lay in 
that direction. 

In their walk of the morning, the girls had gathered a quan- 
tity of large fragrant violets with which every vase in the rooms 
was plentifally supplied ; a few of the finest being reserved for 
sketching. Twilight coming on found Nellie Vaughn still over 
her favorite flowers, trying to catch their peculiar tint and beauty ; 
putting aside the drawing materials, she stood at one of the long 
windows which opened upon the lawn, and listened to the distant 
voices among the shrubbery ; then humming a low melody which 
the scene suggested, went to the piano and striking a few chords 
sang the song through. 

Nellie sang only for her father and herself; Alice was the mu- 
sician, and as no one accused her of a musical taste, she was never 
teased to perform; her old ballads were not obliged to be drilled 
and tutored into modern shape, but were let alone to well up 
from the heart when and how they pleased. 

“Please go on, Miss Ellen, do not finish yet,” said Everard 
Ventnor, rising from a distant part of the parlor, and coming 
forward. 

There had been the sound of footsteps sometime before, but 
Ellen had forgotten it, and looking up in some surprise answered : 

“TI do not sing, Mr. Ventnor.” 

“I beg your pardon, I have just been listening to you.” 

“O, do you wish me to sing those ?”’ 

“If you will favor me.” 

“Certainly ; you quite remind me of papa” (Everard winced), 
“for he is the only person who likes them besides myself.” 

She began again, a serenade; after a verse or two Everard 
improvised a tenor, and they sang together ; an hour thus passed. 

“ You will sing to me again?” he asked, rising to go, as the 
servant approached with lights, and Mrs. Elton’s voice was heard. 

“ With pleasure, if you like it.” 

“ Thank you.” 

It happened several times after this when Nellie was alone 
that Everard would find his way to the parlors, and it seemed 
almost wrong when she was laughed at for remaining by herself so 
much, not to say it was beyond her control, for whenever she was 
found without “that gossiping set,” as Everard privately called 
his sister and her other guests, he detained her in spite of herself. 

Everard had seen much of the world, and in it many fine 
women ; Nellie never dreamed that he sought her company for 
any other reason than to pass away time; yet he made himself so 
agreeable she was beginning to feel a strange sort of pleasure in 
his society, especially after one morning, when she heard him, as 
he paced to and fro upon the balcony, sing her pet ballad of Al- 
lan Percy which she had taught him. 

Mrs. Elton was a most indefatigable knitter of purses and 
such small ware, but for all the practice was continually making 
blunders in her work ; Nellie offered one day to assist in setting 
straight sonte ravelled stitches, and seating herself by the pleas- 
ant window of the breakfast room, kept up a desultory conver- 
sation with her hostess. The unmistakable perfume of an Havana 
had been wafted in upon the breeze at intervals, which caused 
Mrs. Elton to exclaim, with a sigh, “ Poor, dear Everard, he is 
so fond of smoking, but I never knew it to be blown from his 
windows so strongly before.” It did not come from the windows 
at all, Nellie knew, for she had seen him sitting in the summer- 
house at the bottom of the garden, and drawn her chair out of 
the range sometime before. During one of the pauses Everard 
came across the balcony, and casting a glance around the room as 
he passed the window, threw himself upon a seat beside it. 

“* Miss Ellen,” he began, taking from his pocket a book, “I 
have found that remark of Schlegel’s which I tried to quote to 
you the other day when we were talking of pleasure-seeking— 
shall I read it ?” 

“If you please,” answered Nellie, demurely, not raising her 
eyes from her work. 

“ He says,” continued Everard, ‘Pleasure must be a free, spon- 
taneous burst of feeling, not the result of certain means applied 
for the attainment of any particular object; for pleasure thus 
pursued becomes occupation rather than enjoyment.’ Was I 
not right ? Is it not absurd, this toil after pleasure ?. The etiquette 
of society compels one to it, unless society is ignored after my 
fashion.” 

“Now, Everard, you are certainly mistaken, that is your great 
fault,” interrupted Mrs. Elton eagerly, coming forward. 

Everard started to his feet with an exclamation; he had not 
the remotest ideg of expressing his sentiments to his matter-of- 
fact sister. 

“It is very good of you though to come and read to Miss Ellen, 
and you have really had some nice talks together: well! that 
is right, I did not know you were so well acquainted.” 

“Humph! probably not,” ejaculated Everard, with a comical 
look at Nellie—but she, with the least little flush upon her cheek, 
was looking down and knitting with great apparent diligence. 


“ Now I do hope,” continued his sister, “that as the ice is 
broken, we shall see you among us frequently ; you have no idea 
how beautifully Miss Alice plays, and for Belle’s sake, as you are 
her only unmarried uncle, you ought to be more gallant.” 

In the evening, as they were seated as usual around the table, 
Mr. Ventnor made his appearance. Mrs. Elton had the good sense 
to refrain from thanking him at once, although one could plainly 
see the words flickering about her mouth as if trying to come. 

Everard had some sparring with his flippant niece Belle, talked 
a little with Alice, and finally found a scat beside Nellie. 


- 


“Here are some German lines, Miss Ellen, which I think 
would go very prettily to that serenade we were singing the 
other night.” 

“ Uncle Everard, what on earth do you mean? Yon singing 
with Nellie Vaughn? When? where?” asked Belle. 

Everard knew the avalanche of words he had drawn upon him- 
self, and intended to enjoy their consternation ; until secing Nel- 
lie’s evident distress at their quizzing, his tone changed immedi- 
ately. Rising from the table with a quiet dignity which forbade 
further raillery, he said : 

‘* Miss Ellen has accompanied me here several times, and also 
allowed me to sing with her. It has given me much pleasure, and 
I am much indebted to her.” 

He left the room Soon after, and there was a pause. Belle pursed 
up her lips and looked wise, Mrs. Elton knitted away as if she 
felt silenced too, while Alice stole her arm around her sister, and 
whispered : “ Nellie, dear, what docs this mean ?”’ 

Making a secret of the least trifle gives it importance, and Nel- 
lie felt herself suddenly called upon to explain, as if there were 
something serious going on, which she did after they retired. 


“Come, girls, let us take a peep into Uncle Everard’s room,” 
said Isabella Elton, as they were descending the stairs a few days 
after this. ‘I can assure you it is the finest in the house.” 

“Had we not best wait for an invitation, ?”’ suggested Nellie. 

“An invitation! you don’t suppose I would propose going in 
if his lordship were there? Not I, indeed; his dignity is beyond 
my forbearance.” 

“Why, I am sure—” began Nellie. 

“Yes, so am I sure—sure you are the only person he treats 
with any consideration ; there, don’t blush.” 

Throwing open the door, the lovely view disclosed by a bay 
wndow opening directly opposite, caused each one to turn back, 
and at Isabella’s bidding enter the room. 

“* Come here, Nellie, do,”’ cried Isabella, from the window, see- 
ing that Nellie hesitated. ‘Here are some of your pet German 
authors, you were wishing for the other day.” 

Nellie bounded forward and seating herself, began turning over 
page after page of one. A magnificent book of plates had engag- 
ed the attention of the rest. Presently a footstep sounded in the 
lower hall and Everard Ventnor’s voice was heard. This was the 
signal for flight ; darting away, with a burst of laughter at their 
escape, into a short passage, they were hid from Everard ; all but 
Nellie, she, too much absorbed at first to notice what they were 
doing, was behind. Hurriedly opening the door, she expected to 
meet the owner of the apartment upon the threshold—but no, she 
was in another room; the relief was only momentary, for it was 
soon visible there was no opening from this one; what could she 
do? Covering her face with both hands she stood quite bewildered 
with her situation. 

At this moment Everard approached the room, and not daring 
to look, she fairly held her breath to hear his exclamation on 
seeing her. But not a word reached her ear, and as he walked 
towards the table she breathed again—perhaps he had not noticed 
her. If she had seen the half look of surprise as his eye fell 
upon the drooping form, and the satisfied smile as he compre- 
hended her situation, they would soon have undeceived her. 

Mr. Ventnor took up the book Nellie had been reading with a 
glance at the disorder of his prints and rung the bell. Nellie fair- 
ly started—what could be done if his servant should now come ! 
- “ Wilhelm,” said his master as he entered the room, “ take this 
package to the post-office, and on your return call at Major 
Vaughn’s and say I shall be disengaged to morrow, at any hour 
that will suit his convenience and will wait upon him.” 

“ Leave those, Wilhelm,” as the servant began arranging the 
disordered table, “go at once.” 

“Yes, sir—very well, sir,” and he left the room. 

Motionles; sat Nellie all the while upon a seat into which she 
had sunk from sheer exhaustion. Everard paced the room to and 
fro until her situation became, perfectly tantalizing. At last he 
seated himself and began reading aloud; the soft summer air 
stole in soothingly, but the sound of her jailor’s voice, :o rich and 
finely modulated, fairly distracted her ; still he went on, selecting 
passage after passage from that most exquisite of poems, the 
“ Golden Legend.” There was a fascination in his tones ; Nel- 
lie could not turn away, but gazed at him with her face half con- 
cealed by the drooping hair. He ceased reading, and slowly 
raising his head with a smile, looked full in her eyes. This arous- 
ed her rudely enough, and with a half smothered scream she 
sprang forward. 

“@O, Mr. Ventnor, what do you think of me? I was such a 
coward —I dared not speak ; do forgive me!” 

Everard put his arm around her trembling form, and holding 
her fast, said in a low tone: 

“ Shall I tell you, dear Nellie, what I think of you?” 

“QO, no, no!” she exclaimed, starting, a new revelation break- 
ing upon her; “ please let me go, I—” and she burst into tears. 
Everard saw she was overcome by excitement, and blaming him- 
self, he immediately opened the parlor door and conducted Nellie 
to the gallery leading to her room ; whispering as he left : 

“T shall be obliged to tell your father to-morrow what I think 
of you, may I, darling *” 

A slight pressure of his hand was the only reply. 

Mrs. Elton was greatly surprised the next day by Major 
Vaughn coming to take his daughters home; but Everard, with 
mock seriousness, met her with : 

“My dear sister, poor Nellie Vaughn has but six weeks of 
freedom to boast of in this life.” 

“ Why, Everard, what do you mean.” 

“That she will be Mrs. Ventnor at the end of that time, and 
go up to London with me, that is all.” 
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AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Massachusetts holds Harvard University in her right hand, 
Williams College in her left, and Amherst College nearly at her 
yhical heart. The latter is situated on high ground, four 
miles east of the Connecticut River and opposite Northampton. 
Well worthy of description and pictorial illustration is an insti- 
tution so rich in scientific men and treasures, so affluent in bold 
and beautiful scenery, and which can say with the Roman woman, 
—“These aré my jewels ;”—when she points to such of her 
academical sons as Professors B. B. Edwards, George Shepard, 
Charles U. Shepard, H. B. Hackett, C. B. Adams, Alphorzo 
Gray, R. P. Stebbins and R. 1D. Hitchcock, and the Rev. Messrs. 
H. W. Beecher, R. 8. Storrs, F. D. Hunti: gton, the poet E. W. 
Ellsworth, Esq., besides judges and Congressmen, who, like the 
men just named, if not all living, yet live in our admiring memo- 
ries. Nor is the list of the college faculty, in times past and 
present, less brilliant than the roll of its alumni, for it includes 
the world renowned geologist, Edward Hitchcock, togethér with 
such names as Heman Humphrey, Jacob Abbou, N. W. Fiske, 
William C. Fowler, Jonas King, Edwards A. Park, and others 
equally distinguished. We give a sketch of the magnificent pros- 
pect of the Holyoke range of mountains, as seen from the ter- 
grounds of the college. The view looks to the southwest. 
The foreground is the graded plateau directly in front of the main 
buildings, and immediately beyond the edge of this is visible the 
low-lying southern extremity of the village of Amherst. The 
highest point of the mountain range, in our sketch, is the mach 
visited Mt. Holyoke, up the acclivity of which a carriage path 
leads from the river, as far as a point several hundred feet below 
the summit, from whence the remaining ascent is made either by 
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sands of characters beautifully, woven—lying at his feet ; beyond 
this, the two little forests of brick which have suddenly grown 
from Boston capital—the manufacturing towns of Holyoke and 
Chicopee. All about are more than thirty villages visible from 
our stand-point; the roofs of Springficld glimmer in the blue 
haze, and, to the right, the Holyoke range of brother summits, 
unlocking hands for a brief space, for the river to pass through 
(as may be plainly seen in our sketch), reach onward far to the 
south, until they suddenly halt at the East and West Rocks at 
New Haven, which points are discoverable even at this great dis- 
tance. The seemingly isolated group of peaks, opposite Mt. 
Holyoke, on the right of our view, are known as Mt. Tom. 
Such is the panorama, unsurpassed in its union of stupendous 
sublimity and exquisite beauty, within an hour’s reach of the col- 
lege. But the noble Holyoke hills themselves, with their high 
rearing and freely careering outline, are ever in the student's 
eye, as he paces the college terraces, and must inspire him with 
lofty aspirations, while their majestic repose and the rural sweet- 
ness of the nearer woods and meadows soothe his wild ambition. 
Standing in the street, which lics in the middle ground of the 
view of Mount Holyoke, and looking in the opposite direction, 
namely, to the northwest, the college chapel, dormitories and ob- 
servatory arrange themselves to the eye as they are in another of 
the accompanying engravings. The hill divides the long public 
green, or, as it might be called, double strect of the town, and the 
main part of the handsome village is beyond it, on the north. 
The observatory crowns the hill, and is a very roomy and oxna- 
mental structure, the larger pert of it being used as a mineralog- 
ical cabinet, and crowded with fine specimens, including the large 
collection made by Professor Shepard, and the many fossils, par- 


libraries connected with the coll contain an aggregate of 
eighteen thousand volumes. The cabinets number four thousand 
tix hundred specimens in mineralogy, twenty thousand of Amer. 
ican rocks and fossils, four th species of plants, three hun- 
dred of seeds and fruits, two thousand specimens of four hundred 
species of vertebrated animals, eight thousand of shells, five thou. 
sand of articulated animals and two hundred species of radiated, 
There is a oo of science, separate from the regular 
course, in which students are pursuing one or more branches, with 
all the advantages of such ends which the institution can offer, 
This seminary of learning is now relieved from its former embar. 
rassments, put upon a firm and broad basis, and is in a very flour. 
ishing condition. It has professorships of nataral theology, 
geology, rhetoric and oratory, English literature, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry and natural history, Greek lan- 
guage and literature, Latin, modern languages, intellectual and 
moral philosophy, analytical and applied chemistry, zoology, 
Persian, Turkish and Arabic, Mohammedan literature, and agri 
culture. The faculty is composed of thirteen instructors ; among 
them are the veteran geologist and late president, Dr. Hitchcock ; 
the well-known chemist and natural historian, Professor Shepard; 
the accomplished teacher of Greek and general wrifer, Decken, 
Tyler; the exact and masterly instractor in mathematics and 
natural philosophy, Professor Snell. The whole number of stu- 
dents is two hundred eleven. The late Noah Webster was one of 
the originators and earliest supporters of Amherst College. The 
corner-stone of the first edifice was laid in 1820, the first desi 

being, as inthe case of Harvard and Yale, to found a charitable, 
religious institution. Dr. Z. 8. Moore was president from 1821 
to 1823; Heman Humphrey, D. D., from that time to 1845; and 
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astairway or by a car attached to a rope and drawn by a station- 
ary horse power at the top. These fixtures, and the eating-house, 
observatory, etc., would be agreeable conveniences to the public, 
were it not that they have been arranged with no eye to a preser- 
vation of the rugged wildness of the place, and were it not for 
the contemptible presumption of fencing in the whole summit and 
levying a tax on every one who enters the area. Had it been a 
puppet-show, instead of Heaven’s own glory of earth and sky, 
these obtrusive traps of small speculators would have been no 
impertinence. Happily, the visitor’s soul is soon filled with the 
far reaching splendor of the scene, to the exclusion of less worthy 
objects of contemplation. Before him, on the north, spreads the 
broad valley of the Connecticut River, inlaid with the grand sil- 
very sweep of the stream as it winds about through alluvial fields 
level as a lake, and patterned in long stripes of various colored 
cultivation, the whole being unfenced, for the reason that the 
spring freshet overfiows the bottom land. One of the curves of 
the river describes a line of seven miles, grining a the one 
mile occupied by the wide, elm-shaded street of Old Hadley vil- 
lage. Northampton, with its prominent Round Hill Water-cure 
buildings and tall spires; the other Hamptons—East, South and 
West; Hatfield, Williamsburg, Leverett, Haydenville, Whately, 
Sunderland, North Amherst and Deerfield, are all nestled in this 
lovely valley, which is closed on the north by Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain or Mt. Toby, and the Conway Hills. Around, on the steeps 
of the encircling rampart, are other villages, and far beyond, in 
the dim distance, are glimpses of the high-lifted heads of Grey- 
lock and Monadnock. Amberst College stands forth conspicu- 
ously on the slope at the right of the scene. Turning south, the 
spectator beholds the gigantic Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, an 
intellectual Lowell, where myriad thoughts are spun and thou- 


ticularly mammoth bird-tracks, gathered by Dr. Hitchcock. An 
excellent and costly telescope, with other instruments, has been 
lately purchased, to be placed in the other portion of the building. 
The college chapel is a very large edifice, containing, besides the 
chapel proper, recitation rooms, laboratory, and extensive philo- 
sophical apparatus, and halls devoted to large cabinets, in all the 
departments of zoology. The collection of shells made by Pro- 
fessor Adams is especially complete. And the missionaries, who 
have gone forth in great numbers from this inStitution, have not 
failed to send back many rare curiosities from all parts of the 
world. No university can su the one at Amherst in facilities 
for studying natural history, while it is behind none in its oppor- 
tunities for classical, mathematical and philosophical education. 
Nor is the physical wholly forgotten, there being a delightful 
grove filled with gymnastic devices, in rear of the buildings. 
The library remains to be — of. It stands between the pres- 
ident’s mansion and the village church, on the opposite side of 
the street from the observatory, or in other words, just to the left 
of our view of the hill. Its exterior aspect may be from 
the sketch of it. It was built last year, at a cost of ten thousand 
dollars, and is to be, at some future time, extended to 
the south, which is the left hand of the picture. The material is 
limestone, undressed, and the style Tuscan, the simple massive- 
ness of which, together with the rough surface of the stone, gives 
the structure a very substantial and effective appearance. The 
first floor has a room devoted to coins, medals, Indian relics, and 
some large sculptures from Nineveh; also a reading-room, libra- 
rian’s apartments ; and the next story, a double one, is the spa- 
cious library proper, with a goodly number of volumes, and 
adorned with portraits of some of the benefactors of the 
institution, such as Mr. Williston, of Easthamptov. All the 


since then Edward Hitchcock, LL. D., who the last year resigned 
on account of ill health, yielding his place to the newly-eleeted 
incumbent, Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. 
The town of Amherst was formerly a precinct of Hadley, and 
called “ Hadley East or Third Precinct,” and accordingly W® 
must look for the more interesting portions of its history in 

of Hadley. Here it was that Goffe and Whalley, two of the 
judges who condemned Charles I. of England to death found ref 
uge from the persecutions of the royalists. Whalley had been * 
lieutenant general and Goffe a major general in the army of Crom: 
well, facts which sufficiently prove their worth, if no other were 
at hand. They succeeded in making their escape from England, 
and came first to Boston. Their appearance and manners com: 
manded universal respect. But they were .not long permitted 
to enjoy the Seaueiity of the chief city of the Puritans. S000 
after their arrival, an order for their apprehension from 

reached our shores, and to escape the vigilance of the royal com 
mistioners, they were compelled to seek refuge in the woods, 
resort to caves for shelter to their houseless . A portion 


ars respecting them. “ At or about the time the 
to New Haven,” says he, “and perhaps a little , to = 
the minds of the le for their reception, the Rev. Mr. Dave? 


port preached publicly from this text: Isaiah 16: 3, 4; ™ 


dereth. Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, Moab; be thou * 


This doubtless hed 
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: | time were secreted in a cave at West Rock, about 

. miles from New Haven, and once they were concealed under * 

bridge in New Haven while their pursuers crossed it on horseback. 

4 Stiles, in his history of the judges, relates some curious partict 

Ze midst of noonday ; hide the outcasts, betray not him that w4 
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NEW LIBRARY AT AMHERST CULLEGE. 


its effect and put the town on its guard, and united the ple. 
“To show the dexterity of the judges at fencing, the following 
anecdote is told: “That while at Boston, thete appeared a fenc- 
ing master, who, on a stage erected for the purpose, walked it 
for several days, challenging and defying any one to play with 
him at swords ; at length, one of the judges, disguised in a rustic 
dress, holding in one hand.a cheese wrapped in a napkin, fora 


shield, with a broomstick in the other, whose mop he had be- 


smeared with dirty puddle water as he came along—thus equip- 
, mounted the stage. The fencing-master railed at him for 

is impudence, asked him what business he had there and bid 
him begone. The judge stood his ground, upon which the gladi- 
ator made a pass at him with his swoid to drive him off—a ren- 
counter ensued—the judge received the sword into the cheese, 


and held it until he drew the mop of the broom gently over his — 


mouth, and gave the gentleman a pair of whiskers. He made 
another pass, and, plunging his sword a second time, it was 
again caught and held in the cheese, 
whilst the mop was drawn gently over 
his eyes. Ata third lunge, it was again 
caught and held in the cheese until the 
judge had rubbed the broom all over his 
face. Upon this, the gentleman let fall his 
smallsword and took up the broadsword. 
The judge then said, ‘ Stop, sir, hitherto 
you see I have only played with you, 
and not attempted to harm you; but if 
you come at me now with the broad 
sword, know that I will certainly take 
your life.’ The firmness with which he 
spoke struck the master, who desisting, 
exclaimed : ‘Who can you be? You 
must be either Goffe, Whalley, or the 
devil; for there was no other man in 
England that could beat me.’” The 
judges passed three years and a half in 
and about New Haven, and then, in Oc- 
tober, 1664, set out for Hadley. Barber 
says (Historical. Collections of Massa- 
chusetts), “ Travelling in the night on- 
Ire probably with a guide, they were un- 

iscovered, and arrived at the house of 
Mr. Russell, the minister of Hadley, aftcr 
& journey of about one hundred miles. 
The house of this friendly clergyman, 
Situated on the east side of the main 


was a private passage to the cellar, into 
which it was easy to descend in case of a 
search. Here, unknown to the people of 
Hadley, excepting to a few confidants 
and the family of Mr. Russell, the judges 
remained fifteen or sixteen years. The 

secret of their concealment 


Village ; and here, it is said, the judges 
resided. Mr. tho 
lived im the northern part of the village, 
is said to have occasionally admitted the 
exiles to his house. Mr. Tilton was 

at Boston, being often a mem- 


ber of the General Court from Hadley, and through him, dona- 
tions from their friends in England and elsewhere were received 
by the judges. During his residence in Hadley, Goffe held a cor- 
respondence with his wife in England, under a fictitious name. 


By one of the letters, dated April 2, 1679, it appears that Whal- | 


ley had died some time previous, at Mr. Russell’s. He was bur- 
ied in a sort of tomb, formed of mason-work, and covered with 
flags of hewn stone, just without the cellar wall of Mr. Russell’s 
house ; where his bones were found by Mr. Gaylord, who built 
a house on the spot where Mr. Russell’s was standing, as late as 
1794.” Soon after the death of Whalley, Goffe left Hadley and 
travelled to the southward. According to tradition, however, he 
died and was buried in a garden near Mr. Tilton’s house. Col- 
onel John Dixwell, another of Charles’s judges, also remained 
with Goffe and Whalley for a time at Mr. Russell's. He died at 
New Haven, in 1688-9. During King Philip’s war in 1676, Had- 


ley was attacked by about seven hundred Indians, who were re- 


pulsed after a fierce engagement, with 
the loss of only three on the part of the 
colonists. ‘When the people were in 
great consternation, and rallying to o 
pose the Indians, a man veneral 
aspect, differing from the inhabitants, 
appeared, and assuming command, ar- 
rayed them in the best manner for de- 
fence, evincing much knowledge of mil- 
itary tactics, and by his advice and ex- 
ample continued to animate the men 
throughout the attack. When the Indi- 
ans drew off, the stranger disappeared. 
Who the deliverer was none could inform 
or conjecture, but by supposing, as was 
common at that day, that Hadley had 
been saved by its guardian angel. It 
will be recollected that at this time the 
two judges, Whalley and Goffe, were se- 
creted in the village, at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Russell. The supposed angel, then, 
was no other than General Goffe, who, 
seeing the village in imminent danger, 
put all at risk, left his concealment, 
mixed with the inhabitants and animated 
them to a vigorous defence. Whalley 
being then superannuated, probably re- 
mained in his secluded chamber.” The 
town of Amherst was inco ted in 
1759. The first church was organized, 
and the Rev. David Parsons, the first 
minister, was settled November 7, 1739. 
The second parish in Amherst was incor- 
porated in 1783, the south parish in 1824, 
and the north parish in 1826. Amherst 
College was established in 1821. Its 
resources, at first, were limited, and a 
doubt was even entertained of its perma- 
nency, but it has happily survived the 
difficulties that beset its commencement. 
Amherst is quite a flourishing place. It 
is exceedingly attractive to strangers 
from its salubrity and the beauty of its 
scenery, of which the original engravings 
accompanying this sketch will serve to 
convey a correct impression. But their 
glorious scenery should be viewed, to be 
appreciated, in the glory of summer, 
when the hills are clothed in verdure 
and the streams mirror myriads of wild 
flowers ; or, better still, in the early days 
of autumn, when the forest blushes at 
the first kiss of the frost, and when the 
pure atmosphere affords the widest scope 
to the delighted eye, that wanders en- 
tranced over mountain and valley, meadow and river, woodland 
and clearing. We fear that our native scenery is not sufficiently 
appreciated. It is more the magic of great names that attracts 
tourists abroad than the intrinsic superiority of European nature. 
If we have no Alps within our own State, yet have we bold de- 
tached mountains, and chains of hills formed to amply gratify the 
lover of the bold and picturesque.. If we have no Rhine, we have 
our silver Connecticut, flowing through scenes of exceeding 
beauty, from its source to its confluence with the Sound. Yet 
we see painters neglecting the combinations of charms which lie 
within an hour’s ride of them, and toiling in garrets to obtain 
the means of studying nature abroad. Of late years, a better 
taste has sprung up, and home scenes are depicted by American 
artists and writers, with a success that shows that the true sphere 
of any art is the home of the artist. If our native land does not 
give us inspiration, we may be sure that the divine fire does not 
burn in our bosoms. 


COLLEGES AND OBSERVATORY AT AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE SPANISH WRECK. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Anchored fast in the yellow sand, 

Like a mammoth skeleton bared to view, 
The ribs of the wreck, when the tide is down, 

Their shadows fling to the waters blue. 
Streamer, and flag, and woven sail, 

And mast, and yard, there is none to see, 
Nor deck to tread, nor helm to guide, 

Nor wealth in the foundered argosy. 


No one living there is who saw 
The vessel drift-to her dreaded fate, 
When night hung biack on the iron coast, 
And the surges roared with the voice of hate. 
They are gone who once heard the minute-gun 
The tale of peri] and woe proclaim, 
What time the fiag with its union down 
Was shown by the levin and rocket’s flame. 


Bleaching below in coral caves 

Are they who trod on the gallant deck ; 
Vainly aloft the tempest raves, 

They sleep with the gold of the Spanish wreck ; 
With rusted blades and mouldering guns, 

And caskets of fashion and value rare : 
The fruit of many a toilsome hour 

And deed of daring is wasted there. 


But when the full moon is eclipsed, 
Once in a term of many years, 
And the sounding sea is black as death, 
Strange stir of life in the wreck appears. 
Masts shoot up from the deck restored, 
Sheathing glistens along her side, 
Figures move to and fro aboard, 
And lanterns gleam in the shuddering tide. 


Manhood is there, and beauty fair ;— 
The cup is passed from hand to hand, 
And bearded lips are dashed with wine, 
And laughter floats on the air to land. 
Then a sudden rush of armed men— 
A clash of steel! a cry of woe! 
The vision fades into naught again, 
And raylevs the midnight waters flow. 


But sorrow betides the luckless wight 
Who e’er doth the phantom revel see— 
Ere ever a year pass over his head, 
His bed with the drowned of the wreck shall be. 
Seek not to fathom these mysteries dark— 
Seek not for visions— but pass thy way— 
Nor question the crimes of the sunken bark : 
Let them sleep—let them sleep, till the final dey. 


+ 
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THE DACOTAH’S CAPTIVE. 
A TALE OF THE LEAD MINES OF 10WA. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Wuite the Spanish colonists ravaged the southern portion of 
North America in quest of gold, and the English planted the 
germs of self-governing on the eastern coast, the French were but 
the agents of home-merchants, who enjoyed a monopoly of the 
various traffics, and were sustained in the enjoyment of it by the 
strong arm of military power. To the trading association in par- 
ticular, we owe the discovery of the Mississippi, by the son of one 
of the members—the intrepid La Salle. In his day lead was first 
discovered within the present limits of the State of Iowa, but the 
noted Julien Du Buque was the first who taught the Indians to 
collect the ore, and make an article of trade of it. He was not 
only a brave, but a crafty man, and after his death the savages, 
in compliance with his dying wish, deposited his remains upon the 
summit of a high cliff overlooking the “Father of Waters,” se- 
curing the mouth of the mausoleum with a massive leaden door 
of aton weight. They then burned his dwellings and erased 
every trace of civilized life around his settlements, except the 
orchards planted by his own hands. Vandal whites afterwards 
cut up the door to sell, but the name of Du Buque will ever be 
remembered in Iowa. 

Years passed away. The white flag of France no longer waved 
over the Mississippi valley, and the bold frontiers-man, advancing 
on the foremost wave of civilization, crossed the river in quest of 
the lead ore, game and fertile soil. One of the first settlements 
thus established, was formed by a party from Kentucky, led by 
the grandsire of the younger generation—old Joe Bates, a noble 
specimen of a frontiers-man. Seventy winters had whitened his 
long locks, but he was still hale and hearty, able to wield an axe 
with any of his sons, or to draw bead on a rifie with that fatal 
accuracy of aim which had enabled him to render good service 
at the battle of New Orleans. Selecting a good locality on the 
very shore of the Mississippi, old Joe and his sons built a log 
cabin, surrounded by a stockade to keep off the Dacotahs. They 
then surrounded a “clearing” with a worm fence, deadened the 
standing trees by the fatal axe circle, and planted corn. When 
their corn was well above ground and freed from weeds, they 
began to “ prospect” for lead ore. 

Thus far they had seen no Indians, and began to flatter them- 
selves that the “ red-skins ” had left the country to their peaceful 
possession, but the wily savages had kept a constant watch upon 
their movements. Perhaps, had they confined themselves to agri- 
cultural labors, the intruders might have gone unmolested, espe- 
cially as the Dacotahs wished to conciliate the United States gov- 

’ ernment into a profitable treaty, but when pick-axes were wielded 
in search of lead ore, the destruction of the pale- feos was resolved 
upon in council. 


The first object of savage vengeance was the oldest son, 
Frank Bates, who had built him a cabin about five hundred yards 
from “ head quarters,” despite the warnings of old Joe. Frank, 
however, had no fear of Indians, and lived with his wife and their 
babe in great happiness, until one summer’s night, when he was 
awakened by the loud barking of his dogs. Springing from his 
bed, he looked through an opening in the logs, and saw to his 
horror, at least fifty Dacotahs, in fall war costume, evidently seek- 
ing the easiest way to force an entrance into the cabin. Arousing 
his wife, he raised a cellar trap-door, and was about to send her 
down, when the child she had left in the bed began to cry. 

“IT cannot leave my babe,” said she. 

“Nay,” he exclaimed, “I will take care of the boy,” 
almost forcing her down into the small cellar, he closed Rn un- 
hinged door, over which he drew a large chest. Then, seizing his 
rifle and hatchet, he took the infant and ascended to the loft of 
the cabin, pulling up the ladder after him. A moment more, the 
door was forced from its hinges and the Dacotahs entered, eager 
for their prey. But Bates did not remain to watch their move- 
ments, for lashing his boy to his shoulders, he cautiously opened 
a shutter in the gable of the loft, and seeing that no Indians 
were beneath, jumped to the ground, rifle in hand. 

Ere he had traversed his little garden, the air resounded with 
the blood-chilling tones of the war-whoop, and a volley of arrows 
rained around the fugitive. Happily only one struck him, and 
that in the fleshy part of the arm, so that he kept on, straining 
every nerve to reach the stockade around his father’s cabin. But 
ere he had gone many paces a gigantic Indian overtook him. 
Turning, like a stag at bay, he faced his antagonist, knocked him 
down with the butt of his rifle and then sped on his way. But 
now, to his horror, he saw a large body of the Dacotahs around 
his father’s dwelling as he approached, firing over on to the roofs 
of the cabins with arrows to which burning tow was attached. 

He paused—but the cries of his boy aroused him to a sense of 
his own danger and his wife’s perilous situation. Directing his 
steps towards the river, where he found his “‘dug-out” safely 
moored, he soon was paddling across the river to a settlement 
where there were a large number of whites. 


Day had scarcely dawned on the succeeding morning, before 
twenty miners, good men and true, were ready to accompany him 
across the river. They cared no more for Dacotahs than for 
prairie-dogs, and acted upon the-spur of the moment, regardless 
of consequences. Crossing above his residence, young Bates led 
them towards his clearing, but on arriving there, nothing remain- 
ed of his house but a mouldering pile of ashes. His beloved 
wife had evidently perished in the flames, for among the ashes 
and charred beams in the cellar they found some blackened bones. 
Just then they were joined by old Joe Bates and two of his 
younger sons, armed to the tecth. They were delighted to see 
Frank alive, for they had feared that the column of smoke that 
had arisen from his cabin was his monument, but now they did 
their best to condole with him in their rough way. He said but 
little, but secretly vowed to avenge his wife’s death, and well did 
he keep his word. To have seen him, no one would have sup- 
posed that the mild-looking, slender-built Frank Bates was an in- 
carnate demon in a fight with the Dacotahs, yet within a year 
after his cabin was burnt, he had twenty scalps hanging at his 
girdle. ‘‘ Vengeance ” seemed his only thought—his life’s desire. 

For some time after this outrage, the Dacotahs kept away from 
the miners, but at last a party of them came prowling about, and 
the miners determined to have a brush with them—who was so 
competent to head the party as that sworn enemy of the “ red- 
skins,” Frank Bates? The party engaged two Winnebagoes as 
guides, and then struck into the forest, following a recent trail. 
The third night of their journey, the wary leader insisted on 
standing sentry, and about midnight the clear crack of his rifle 
awakened every sleeper. In an instant, every man was on his 
feet, rifle in hand, ready to repel any lurking foe, but a low whis- 
tle from Frank announced there was no danger. Morning came, 
and as the party crowded around the sentinel to learn the cause 
of the alarm, he merely pointed to what appeared to be a huge 
bear ; a nearer approach to the object discovered to their astonish- 
ment the grim visage of a dead Dacotah, enveloped in the skin 
of a gigantic bruin, who, thus disguised, had attempted to 
reconnoitre the position of the frontiers-men. 

Frank now felt assured they were near their enemy, and fol- 
lowed the trail in silence, on the alert for their foc. On reaching 
the summit of a knoll, they saw the village before them—a col- 
lection of high, conical tents, made of dressed buffalo-skins sew- 
ed together, and ornamented with rude representations of the 
battle or the chase. On the outskirts were the squaws, engaged 
in the laborious occupations which fall to their lot. Their infants, 
tightly bound to straight strips of bark, were tied to small, bent- 
over birches, which gently danced them to sleep, and the boys of 
the village, with bow and arrow, were firing at the representation 
of a Kansas hunter. In the centre of the village, before the tow- 
ering tent of the chief, sat the braves, smoking their tomahawk 
pipes with stoical gravity. 

The white men looked at the priming of their rifles, put their 
sharp hunting-knives between their teeth, and with a deafening 
yell rushed down through the frightened squaws, ere the Dacotahs 
could comprehend what caused the alarm. Dashing into the 
startled group of warriors with fierce war-whoops, they dealt 
destruction around them. The chief was the first slain, bravely 
defending himself and encouraging his warriors, who nobly strug- 
gled to avenge his death, but all in vain, 

Frank Bates fought like a demon, but at one time was nearly 
a victim to a stalwort warrior. _ But on glancing at his opponent, 
Frank recognized, in a gay red handkerchief around his head, his 
marriage gift to his lost wife. This added renewed strength to 


his body and increased activity to his fury, as he seized his assail- 
ant with his left arm, lifted him from the ground, and at the same 
time with nervous force thrust his knife into his heart. This 
decided the battle, for the surviving Dacotahs, panic-struck at 
the sudden attack, rushed to the spot where their horses were 
tethered and escaped into the forest. Upwards of fifty dead war- 
riors remained on the bloody field and others grievously wounded, 
but not a single White man was seriously injured. 

The women and children fied to the woods, and the whites 
found an abundance of plunder, comprising blankets, rich furs, 
horses, dried meat and tents. But Frank Bates felt sad at heart, 
for the sight of this memento of his wife made him fear she had 
been tortured before perishing in the flames. Night came on, 
and feeling positive that he could not sleep, he volunteered to keep 
watch. It was a bright moonlight night, and as he was pacing 
his solitary round, planning new schemes of vengeance, he heard 
a light step approach from the thicket. 

Frank, at first, raised his rifle to shoot down the intruder, but a 
secret influence led him to call out: “ Who comes ?” 

“Are you a white man?” was the reply, in tones that pro- 
duced an indescribable effect upon the stout-hearted pioncer. 

“Yes, and you ?” 

“IT am Frank Bates’s wife, who was taken prisoner over on the 
Mississippi,” and as she spoke, she advanced. 

The rifle fell to the ground, and Frank stood as if under the 
influence of a magic spell. His hands were convulsively clenched, 
his hair stood erect on his head, a shiver ran through his frame, 
and he tottered back several paces. But not so the female, who 
had recognized her husband as she drew near, and now exclaimed 
as she threw herself into his arms : 

“Frank! my own Frank! Do you not know your wife ?” 

Yes, it was his long-mourned bride, her features stamped with 
sorrow, but still retaining her early beauty. Mutual explanations 
followed, and when the delighted wife learned the safety of her 
boy, all her hardships vanished. It now appeared that when the 
Indians had entered Bates’s house, they found a keg of whiskey 
which they drank freely, and then plundered everything. removing 
the chest in their researches. Soon two of them quarrelled for the 
handkerchief Bates had seen the day previous, and drawing their 
scalp-knives, one speedily received a mortal stab, and fell directly 
upon the trap door, through which his blood ran upon the hidden 
wife. She, believing that it came from the veins of her husband, 
shrieked aloud, thus betraying her place of concealment. Drag- 
ging her forth, her captors bound her, then rifling the cabin, ap- 
plied the torch. The body of the slain Dacotah was consumed, 
and over his bones Bates had mourned as for those of his wife. 

That day they “ packed” the plunder upon what horses the Da- 
cotahs had left, and started for their homes, which they regained 
in safety. The proceeds of Frank Bates’s share of the spoils 
enabled him to rebuild his house, but this time close to that of his 
father and enclosed with a high stockade. The Dacotahs, how- 
ever, never returned, and in the course of time were driven to the 
Far West. Frank Bates is now one of the wealthiest land-hold- 
ers in Iowa, a member of the State Senate, Judge of the County 
Court, and Major General of militia. Time has dealt leniently 
with him and his wife, but neither forgets her captivity. Their 
son never passes the scene of his father’s flight on that memora- 
ble night, without feeling a renewed sense of his filial obligations, 
and a deeper love for his boyhood’s home. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Treatise on Excuse Punctuation. By Wiison. 3d edition, enlarged. 
Boston: John Wilson & Co., 22 School Street. 1855. 12mo. pp. 334. 


If the sale of a work depended on its intrinsic value and utility, then would 
the treatise before us sell by tens of thousands in a year, por do we doybt, as 
it has already reached a third edition, and received the approbation of the 
highest outhertiien, that it will amply remunerate the enterprising publishers. 
Every habitual letter-writer, every author, editor and proof reader should 
acopy. We have given it a conspicuous place among our indispensable 
books, and shall always refer to it as decisive authority on the important sub- 
ject of punctuation. We should be glad to see it ly into 
our schools and jes. 


Barries or THe Cammea. New York: G 8. Wells. 1855. 


This is a concise and well-written resume of the history of the war in the 


East, from the opening of the Turkish meson to the present time, and very 
valuable for reference. It is for sale by ding & Co. 


Harper's Gazerreer or tut WorLD.—The tenth and concluding number of 
this valuable work, which forms a large 8vo. of more than 1900 double column 
illustrated by seven colored ma; 


3, has just made its ap ce. It is 
sale by Burnham Brothers. Cornhill, and Kedding & Co., State Street. 


Inez. 4 Tale of the Alamo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 298. 


We have often wondered that Texas, whose history is so full of romance 
from the period of the first settlement to that of the battle of San Jacinto, had 
never been adopted by an able writer as the locality of some stirring fiction. 
The work before us relates to Texan scenes, and is written with much spirit, 
—- the author is far from having reaped the field. — has many elements 

sro dorabiil: For sale by Redding & Co., State Street, and Burnham Broth- 


no anp Sours. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is not, as the title & ta, an American novel of the Beecher Stowe 
school, but a ag hd of a deeply interesting and powerfu) fiction, by the gifted 
writer of * Mary Barton.” It forms No. 196 of Harper’s Lib of Select 
Novels, ont ay vw be obtained of Burnham Brothers, Cornhill, and Redding & 
Co., State 


Tar Sons or THe Sines. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1855. 
I2mo. pp. 228. 

Thank fortune we have nothing to do with politics, and therefo 
called upon to eulogize or attack this “ history of the ‘rise, rogress and destiny 
of the American party,” which will doubtless be read with avidity by thore 
who espouse the doc nes of that party, and handled with severity by those 
who oppose them. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tue Inrtiaue: A Story of Modern Life. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1855. 

We.have already noticed this charming book and neat edition, and can only 
repeat our hearty recommendation of it. No one with the slightest poctenien 
to literary taste can read it without being charmed with it. It is worthy to 
stand on the same shelf with Don Quixote and the Antiquary, and we venture 
to say, will be taken down as often. Go at once to ling & Co.'s and buy 
a copy. 


Tae Natore or Evi, By Heyay James. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. pp. 848. 
This work is a reply to the Rev. Edward Beecher’s ‘‘ Conflict of Ages,” and 
treats of the most momentous questions that uit th the human = The 


author professes to more exact f fi 
natural and revealed rel! oo has 


do not feel 


hitherto been popularly attained.” ithe with t earnestness and 
vigor, and is evidently the fruit of deep thought and Rocke 
sale by Redding & Co. 


borious study. For 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor axp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


THE PLAINS AND CALIFORNIA. 

George H. Campbell, Esq., of California, has announced his 
intention of publishing in a large and illustrated 8vo. volume, a 
complete guide to the traveller, from the valley of the Mississippi 
to the eastern line of the Gold State, and a full account of the 
resources, business and history of our great El Dorado, affording 
a fund of practical and reliable information, which will be at once 
interesting to the general reader and invaluable to those who seek 
a fortune or a home on the shores of the Pacific. Mr. Campbell 
has been a resident of the land of gold since 1849; but, deter- 
mined to give no statement upon hearsay, he is organizing an 
exploring and engineering expedition on a large scale, of which 
he will take the command in person, and the results of which will 
be presented in his work. In the whole range of our acquaintance 
we know of no one more peculiarly fitted to accomplish the task 
he has laid out. He possesses ample means, is resolute, energetic 
and reliable, and is withal a vigorous and pleasing writer. We 
have the fullest faith in the accomplishment of his projects, and 
the brilliant success of his book. 


» 


MUSICAL EVENT. 

The opening of the Academy of Music, New York, under the 
auspices of Ole Bull, Strakosch, and Max Maretzek, was quite 
an event for the Gothamites. Verdi’s Rigoletto was selected for 
the opening attraction. Madame Maretzek, Madame Strakos¢h, 
and Signori Rocco, Coletti and Bolciono divided the applause of 
an overflowing house. The chorus of the Academy is large and 
effective, and the orchestra a well-balanced one. The libretto of 
Rigoletto is taken from Victor Hugo’s “Ze Roi S’ Amuse,” a 
powerful play, but revolting from the horror of its incidents. 


+ > 


AN UNEXPECTED Rivau.—Certainly New York, the queen of 
the Atlantic, never expected to see Chicago, the queen of the 
lakes, become her rival in the navigation of the ocean, Yet this 
is now likely to be the case. A house in Chicago announces the 
establishment of a direct line between that city and Liverpool. If 
this attempt is crowned with success—which would not be at all 
surprising, by the way—Chicago, placed on the threshold of the 
half-wild regions of the northwest, may become in time the great 
centre of European immigration. 


Hovse anp Lanp.—We refer our readers to an advertisement 
in another column, of a desirable piece of property now offered for 
sale in the pleasant town of Winchester, within a short distance 
of the railroad station. 


> 
+ 


Ay Apvantace.—One peculiarity of the new steam fire-engine, 
Miles Greenwood, is that it does not drink brandy or throw brick- 
bats, says a Cincinnati admirer of ‘‘ de masheen.” 


» 
> 


Harp Times.—A mocking-bird was sold at auction in Phila- 
delphia, recently, for $47, and a pet poodle for $25. 


SPLINTERS. 


.»+» The skating on Jamaica Pond was kept up to the last 
with the greatest spirit. 

.++. The new Winthrop school-house in this city was lately 
dedicated with appropriate and interesting ceremonies. 

-++. Mrs. John Wood, at the Boston Theatre, had an over- 
flowing house at her benefit. She is a charming actress. 

.++. Banvard’s panorama of the Holy Land continues to at- 
tract large audiences to the Horticultural Hall. 

-+++ Mayor Wood, of New York, is the terror of the mock auc- 
tioneers. He makes them disgorge their plunder. 

-++. The ice in the Ohio river at Wheeling, Va., caused very 
great damage and loss when it broke up. 

.+.. A new tenor singer, Signor Brignoli, is creating a great 
sensation in New York, if we may believe the papers. 

-+++ Rousseau says French music must be bawled—we have 
heard it squalled in our day. 

+++. John Jacob Astor, it is stated, laid the foundation of his 
fortune by selling “furs and pianos ”—an odd mixture. 

-++» Eleazer Williams was lately in the city of Albany, N. Y. 
He don’t think of dethroning Louis Napoleon just now. 

+++ The clipper ship Great Republic is now on her way to 
London. She is yet a monstrous craft—upwards of 3000 tons. 

-+.. Lucy Stone is lecturing on the subject of woman’s rights 
in Michigan. Her appearance is said to be quite manly. 

.++. The State of Illinois is going to have a new constitution 
—the old one being about used up. 

++++ It is said that the steamer Massachusetts has violated the 
neutrality laws of the United States. 

-... The Canadian Parliament will probably abolish the duty 
on newspapers—a good move, though rather late. 

+++. In Michigan it snowed lately twenty-two days. About 
enough for a couple of years, at least. 
cution of the war in the Crimea, amounts to $25,000. 

Wood'is 'tétailing at $16 per cord at Chicago. No one is 
allowed to purchase more than half a cord at a time. 

+++» One of the county jails in the State of Wisconsin, havine 
been vacant for several weeks, is now rented to families. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Panis, Feb. 22, 1855. 

Friexp Batwou :—A line or two from this gay capital, where 
I purpose remaining till spring, when I accompany the G.’s to 
Italy, may not prove uninteresting to you, and even though you 
print it, I shall not find fault with you. Since I have been here I 
have seen so many sights that I do not know what to write about. 
You may understand this predicament—the French call it l’embar- 
rass des richesses. Of course you would not thank me for attempt- 
ing to describe monuments which have been described over and 
over again, and which from time to time you offer in the shape of 
pictures to your readers—the only way in which architecture is 
understandable—as perhaps Willis would say. As for describing 
the people and their pursuits, not being a practised writer, I don’t 
know where to begin; so don’t blame me for being confused in 
my crude efforts to amuse you. The carnival is over; and if I 
may credit those who have passed several winters here, it was 
rather “slow,” though, if that be the case, I’m sare I can’t fancy 
what a “fast” carnival is. The 

“ 
Guitariog and strummisg,” 

were enough to satisfy a sober citizen like myself from the land 
of steady habits. As I made it a point to go to all the principal 
balls, I have had enough of folly and frolic, I assure, you, and I 
am not sorry that we are to pat on sackcloth and ashes, and 
repent of our sims for forty days. There is a mi-careme, however, 
when all the row revives, and people are mad again for a brief 
period. Jn ‘the midst of all this gayety, it was painful to see, in 
the public places, some of the pale and languid invalid officers, 
etarned from the Crimea. There are a good many returned offi- 
cers ‘and soldiers in and about Paris, and the first arrivals caused 
a good deal of sensation, but we are used to the spectacle now. I 
see by the papers that you have had what was called an open win- 
ter. The first part of the season here was very warm and spring- 
like—flowers blooming in the open air in the Luxembourg, but 
latterly we have had snapping times, and even last month snow 
enough for sleighing. The emperor turned out to enjoy it while it 
lasted, driving a very stylish pair. Some of the nobles and sport-" 
ing characters followed the example, with odd contrivances shaped 
like swans, bears, boars and other animals. One or two Russian 
sledges—not driven by Russians though—were on the track. 
Snow rarely falls in Paris in sufficient quantities for sleighing. 
It is regarded as a nuisance—as indeed it is here, and is taken up 
in carts by the scavengers and dumped into the Seine. 

I have been several times to see Rachel, the tragedienne, per- 
form, but do not count myself among her most ardent admirers, 
perhaps because I am not yet sufficiently familiar with spoken 
French to follow her without the book. New comers, American 
and English, usually buy books of the play, as our Italian opera- 
goers do, and as, in the classic dramas of Racine, Corneille, etc., 
not a word is omitted on the stage, you can very easily follow 
them, particularly in tragedy. The rustling produced by the 
simultaneous turning over of two or three hundred leaves when 
the bottom of a page is reached, produces an odd effect. But the 
French never laugh, for they are particularly indulgent to foreign- 
ers who are striving to master the language, and just now the 
English are in high favor. Rachel is very thin, and uses very 
little action. I do not think she would have thought of visiting 
America, but for the war between France and Russia. St. Peters- 
burg was a perfect El Dorado to her. 

Everybody here is talking about the Great Exhibition of May 
next, when there will probably be more people in Paris than ever 
assembjed within its walls. I do hope America will be well rep- 
resented in her arts and manufactures. The building is advancing 
rapidly, though not so rapidly as I should think they would have 
driven it. You have doubtless seen prints of the plan. The 
Frenchmen say it will far outshine the London Crystal Palace. 
Over the main entrance is a colossal figure of France extending 
her hands to smaller figures, typifving Art and Industry. The 
Great Hall will be illuminated by painted glass windows. Its 
arches have a noble elevation and sweep, and a rich effect. The 
galleries, too, are very broad, arched, floored with oak, and reach- 
ed by steps of solid stone. The interior is painted a sort of neu- 
tral tint, which color, as is well known, harmonizes with or re- 
lieves every other ; so that the full effect will be given to the most 
brilliant wares exposed within it. The hotel and lodging-house- 
keepers expect to make fortunes during the exhibition. I have 
no doubt they will do well. But I have reached the end of my 
paper, and will not bore you any longer with my crudities. * 

Grares.—E. A. McKay, Esq., of Naples, Ontario county, N. 
Y., raised from one acre of land e/even thousand pounds of Isabella 
grapes. Isabellas commanded readily in our market last fall 
twenty-five cents per pound. At that price the produce of this 
single acre would have brought $2750; at only twenty cents, they 
would have brought $2200. 


+ 


» 


Puotocrarnus.—We have seen some likenesses produced by 
Masury & Silsbee, at 299 1-2 Washington Street, that we believe 
have never been equalled in this art for perfection of finish. 
Their rooms are truly a gallery of art. 


Procerps oF THE Frencu Bati.—The receipts of the French 
ball at Union Hall were $338 50; expenses, $207 62; leaving a 
balance df $130 88 for the French Benevolent Society. 


> 
+ 


Fruits or War.—Although the Russian foreign commerce is 


small, the English have captured 92 Russian prize vessels. 


GROUP OF ANIMALS, 

On the last page will be found the representation of a number 
of animals, drawn and engraved expressly for the Pictorial, like 
our preceding illustrations of Natural History. No.1 is the 
Opossum. This singular animal is hunted for its flesh, which is 
very good eating. It is very tenacious of life, and is noted for 
its cunning—often feigning itself dead, and then stealing away 
when the hunter’s vigilance is lulled. No. 2, the Kangaroo, is a 
native of New Holland and Van Diemen’s land. The power of 
its body lies chiefly in its hind-legs. Its leaps are prodigious. 
The female kangaroo carries its young about in a kind of pouch. 
The Australians feed largely on its flesh. No. 3, the Raccoon, 
is a well known inhabitant of Canada and North America. It is 
much sought for, for the beauty of its fur. Its food is principally 
smaller animals and insects. It is easily tamed. No. 4, the 
Tapir, forms a connecting link between the elephant and hog. It 
is an inhabitant of both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
It is fond of water, and capable of remaining a long time below 
the surface. Its principal food is vegetable. It is quite gentle in 
its disposition, but can defend itself with its powerfal teeth when 
attacked. No. 5, the Asiatic Buffalo, is a large and powerfal 
animal, and a formidable antagonist even to the tiger. It has 
long been domesticated in India, where its great strength renders 
it a powerful auxiliary in the labors of the field. No. 6, the 
Arabian Camel, is a fine representation of the “ Desert Ship,” 
the wealth of the nomadic tribes. No.7 is the Bactrian or two 
humped camel. No. 8, the Llama, a native of South America, 
resembles the camel in many particulars—particularly in its 
endurance of, or rather provision against, thirst. The wool is 
valuable, particularly that of the Alpacca species, and its flesh is 
relished by the South Americans. They are used, when tamed, 
as beasts of burthen. No. 9, the Koodoo, a native of South Af- 
rica, is a large but agile animal, and chiefly remarkable for its 
beautifully shaped spiral horns. No. 10, the Springbok, is a 
beautiful animal of Africa, famous for its wonderful agility. No. 
11, the Eland, another African animal, is the largest of the ante- 
lope tribe, exceeding an ox in size. No. 12, the Duck-billed 
Platypus, a native of New Holland, almost appears to be a link 
between the aquatic birds and the mammalia. It is covered with 
fur like that of an otter. Its spurs discharge poison like the 
fangs of serpents. No. 13, the Hippopotamus, is an exclusive 
inhabitant of Africa. It is quiet and inoffensive if undisturbed. 
The Dutch colonists of South Africa eat its fat salted, and call it 
Zee-Koe Speck, or sea-cow’s bacon. No. 14, the Armadillo, in- 
habits the warm parts of America, and feeds on carrion, insects 
and fruit. Its defensive shell resembles the plate armor of 
Charles the first’s time. It burrows with great rapidity under 
the earth, and can only be forced out by smoke or water. 


Our ApVERTISEMENTS.—Our readers will perceive, by a 
glance at our advertising page, that it contains both novelty and 
variety—forming a sort of business directory, of value to res- 
idents, and interesting also to persons at a distance, as a guide to 
the most flourishing establishments in our great seaboard cities. 
It also chronicles the new publications of interest issued by the 
leading houses of the United States. 

- 

“Kate AyLesrorp.”—Charles J. Peterson, Philadelphia, has 
in press a highly interesting tale of the Refugees, embracing much 
of revolutionary incident, with the above title, which, from the 
knowledge we have of the author’s powers, we doubt not will 
prove popular. Mr. P. has been long and favorably known to 
the public as publisher of the Ladies’ National Magazine, and as 
editor of one of the leading Philadelphia daily journals. 


+ 


Sour To THE Poor.—Upwards of 400 gallons of soup are 
given daily tothe poor at the three city soup houses. The 
soup is estimated to cost the city about ten cents per gallon. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles Anderson to Miss Georgiana 
Messer; by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Edwin A. Coles to Miss Sarah E. Pettigrew, 
of Kittery, Me.; by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. M. 8. Burr to Miss Sarah M. Perry ; 
by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Nathan H. Chamberlain, of Cambridge, to Miss 
Hiannah 8. Tewksbury ; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Daniel E. Dacie to Miss 
Abbie W. Goldthwait; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Charles D. Wild, Jr., to Miss 
Rebecca B. Roberts —At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Flint, Mr. Joseph B. Fen- 
erty, of Sackville, N. 8., to Miss Mary A. Southwick,—At Cambridge. by Rev. 
Mr. Spalding, Mr Rinaldo Stansel to Miss Caroline B. Goodnow. both of 
Charlestown.—At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Joseph P. Silsby, of 
Roxbury, to Miss Lydia Clapp.—At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Lyman 
Rhoades, of Boston, to Miss m W. Whitmore.—At Dedham, by Rev. Dr. 
Lamson, William L. G. Pierce, Esq., of Lincoln, to Miss Isabel M. Carret, of 
Trinidad de Cuba.—At Sutton, by Rev. Mr. Chase. of Wilkinsville, Mr. Augus- 
tus J. Leland to Miss Carolime A. McNeil, formerly of Wilmot, N. 8.— At Dan- 
versport, by Rev. Mr. Chaffin, Mr. Charles F. Worthen to Miss Augusta Har- 
vey.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. David Knox to Miss Caroline Dela- 
meter.—At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Winchester, Mr. J. M. Batchelder. of San 
Francisco, to Miss Lizzie A. Mitchell.—At Montpelier, Vt., by Rev. Eli Ballou, 
Rev. G. V. Maxham, of Medford, Maas., to Miss Demis Adeline Ballou. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. William Wildes. 38; Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Holmes Cush- 
man, 56; Mrs. Susan, wife of Mr. William Jones; Mr. John J. Hagerty. 20; 
Mrs. Mary C., wife of Mr. Charles H. Crosby. 25; Mrs. A., wife of Mr. 
Albert E. Jordan. 18; Mrs. Lydia Doak, 70; Widow Hannah Foster, 85: Mr. 
Fyra Allen, 63; Mr. George Harris, Jr., 44; Widow Susan Little, formerly of 

Yells, Me.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Susannah Parker, 92.—At Cambridgeport, 
Mrs. Mary L., wife of Mr. K. Henry Fuller, 28.—At Brighton, Widow Mary 
Alexander, late of Boston, 85.—At Watertown, Miss Susan 8. Sharp, 26.—At 
Dedham, Mrs. Maria E., wife of Henry Comerais, Esq., 28.—At Medford, Mrs. 
Ellen K. Coggin, 356.—At Gloucester, Susan Hutchinson, 59.—At New- 
buryport, Widow Sarah Kettell, 89; Mr. Samuel Lont, 76; Mrs. Catharine 
G., wife of Mr. Alfred Hale, 29.—At Pl th, Mrs. Revecca Hathaway, 
83.—At Enfield, Thomas Carey, Esq, 84.—At Clinton, Mr. J. C. Kittredge, 
48.—At Haverhill, Widow Sarah Duston Whitaker, 89. She was supposed to 
be the last surviving great-grandchild of Hannah Daston, who massacred the 
Indians in 1697.—At Andover, Daniel Fox, 76.~At Howley, Mr. Wade Cogs- 
well, 86.—At Taunton, Mrs. Ruthy Dean. 70; Mr. William (. Hood, 61.—At 
Fall River, Mr. Joseph Malcom, 34; Mr. Tease Thrasher, 65.—At Barre, Mr. 
William Clark, 54; Mr. Harrison Newton, 68.—At Providence, R. I., Mrs. 
Thankful Gage, 89.— At Bethel, Me., Ellen Mirah, daughter of Mr. Alonzo and 
Mrs. Nancy A. Howe, 18 months and £3 days. 
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CHARLES GORDON GREENE, 
EDITOR OF THE BOSTON POST. 

The United States, at the date of the last 
census, rejoiced in no fewer than 1372 mem- 
bers of the editorial profession, whose busy 

ns are devoted to the cause of religion, 

iterature, politics, statistics, art, in short, 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, for in this 
country the press is the great mouth-piece 
of every sentiment and interest. Of the al- 
most innumerable host of American editors, 
no one is better known than the gentleman 
whose name stands at the head of this arti- 
cle, and whose manly and handsome fea- 
tures are presented in the accompanying en- 
graving. Charles Gordon Greene was born 
in the town of Boscawen, N. H., July 1, 
1804. His family was highly respectable, 
and his father, Nathaniel Greene, was a law- 
yer by profession. His uncle, Samuel ’ 
Greene, was lately Chief Justice of the Su- 
reme Judicial Court in New Hampshire. 
n 1811, the parents of young Greene re- 
moved to Virginia, and Charles accompan- 
ied them. The following year his father 
died, and he returned with his widowed 
mother to his native State. Subsequently, 
while living with his brother Nathaniel at 
Haverhill, in this State, he enjoyed the edu- 
cational advantages afforded by Bradford 
Academy, at the head of which was the cel- 
ebrated Preceptor Greenleaf, who still lives 
to enjoy the prosperity of his distinguished 
pupil. His school days ended, he became 
an apprentice of his brother, at that time 
rinter, editor-and publisher of the Essex 
’atriot. He afterwards continued his ap- 
prenticeship in the office of a Mr. Lamson, 
at Exeter, N. H. At the age of eighieen 
he came to Boston and entered the office of 
his brother Nathaniel, who was then pub- 
lishing the ** Boston Statesman.” Here he 
remained until 1825, when he removed to 
Taunton, where he published and edited the 
Free Press. He afterwards returned to Bos- 
ton, and published the Boston Spectator, 
Charles Atwood, editor. After relinquish- 
ing his interest in this publication, he be- 
came connected for a brief period with the 
Statesman. In 1827, he removed to Phila- 
delphia, and became a partner with James 
A. Jones, in the publication of a daily pa- 
per called the National Palladium, which 
was the first journal in Pennsylvania to ad- 
vocate the election of Andrew Jackson to 
the presidency. In the spring of 1828, he 
was connected with the United States Tele- 
graph newspaper, at Washington, owned 
and conducted by General Duff Greene, with 
whom he remained until the autumn preced- 
ing the election of General Jackson, when 
he returned to Boston, where he has since been rmanently 
established. After succeeding his brother Nathaniel, as joint 
= ened and publisher, with Benjamin True, of the Statesman, 
became sole owner of the establishment, and on the 9th of 
November, 1831, commenced the publication of the Boston 
Morning Post. Mr. Greene brought to this enterprise the fruits 
of a varied experience as an editor and publisher, a competent 
knowledge of men and affairs, a thorough acquaintance with the 
pular topics of the day, a vigorous and practised pen, and a 
earty love of his profession. He was blessed with a happy tem- 
perament, and knew how to be a warm partisan without ceasing 


CHARLES GORDON GREENE. 


to be a gentleman. It could not be said of him, as Goldsmith 
wrote of Burke, that he “to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind.” While a vigorous champion of the political princi- 
pls he espoused, he had never, as an editor, neglected those gen- 
eral public interests which lie without the circle of politics. 
Moreover, a generous appreciation of and patronage of talent, 


|; particularly of rising talent, had enlisted as warm friends and 


zealous contributors some of the finest writers of the day. Such 
men as Willis and Oliver C. Wyman had contributed sparkling 
poems to the Statesman, and its office was the head-quarters of 
the wits of the town. Added to all these elements of success, 


Col. Greene possessed tact as well as talent, 
The Post was a saucy little craft, its di. 
mensions bearing about the same proportion 
to those of the Post of to-day, that a corvette 
does to a line of battle. It was a bold par. 
tisan and a pleasant gossip. The wit and 
humor of the editor flashed in every num. 
ber. Its court reports, an by Coun. 
sellor Gill, were a feature, its news well di- 
gested, while the literary, dramatic and art 
criticisms, were distinguished by vigor, in- 
dependence and justice. The influence of 
the editor was apparent in all the depart. 
ments of the paper, giving it what a painter 
would term a harmonious tone throughout, 
The business and social interests of the 
community were well cared for in the new 
paper, and hence it soon reached a wide cir. 
culation, irrespective of party, and was es- 
tablished on a permanent basis. The size of 
the Post soon proved too pent-up a Utica for 
its matter, and it passed rapidly through suc. 
cessive stages of development, until it reach- 
ed its present dimensions, withont losing a 
particle of its vigor, witand general attractive- 
ness. From the date of its cormmencement 
to the present time, Col. Greene has been 
the principal editor, never leaving his post 
for more than a week or two at atime. He 
has now associated with him in the editorial 
department, Mr. Frothingham, the historian, 
and Mr. Nathaniel G. Greene, one of his 
sons ; but the increased size of his paper 
demands as much exertion at his hands as 
when he first launched it on its adventurous 
career. It bears throughout the unmistake- 
able impress of the mind, taste, and feeling 
of its projector, The circulation of the 
Post is equal to that of any of the large 
daily papers of the city, while the extent of 
its business patronage is very great. It en- 
joys avery extensive exterior circulation. 
Travel in any direction in New England 
and you will find the Boston Post, and in 
the Southern States it is met with in all the 
principal places. No paper is more eagerly 
sought for in the public reading-rooms and 
hotels. The inexperienced may regard it 
as a small matter to have founded sucha 
newspaper, with its daily, semi-weekly and 
weekly press, to have remained editor and 
proprietor of it for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and to have conducted it so as to 
secure an uninterrupted increase of circula- 
tion and popularity from the outset, but 
those at all acquainted with the nature of 
this business, know that he has performed an 
Herculean task which no ordinary man ever 
did, or could possibly accomplish. Col. 
Greene has been a representative in the 
General Court, was one of Governor Mor- 
ton’s aids in 1840, and in 1853 was appointed naval officer for the 
port of Boston and Charlestown by President Pierce, the nomi- 
nation being unanimously confirmed by the Senate. In his_per- 
son, Col. Greene shows no trace of the labors of his life, for he is 
blessed with a vigorous constitution, and has lightened his tasks 
-by regularity and system. The accompanying portrait, from an 
admirable daguerreotype by Southworth & Hawes, will be readily 
recognized by his acquaintances, though of course, it is impossible 
to impart to an engraving, the pleasant snd genial smile and 
culiar sunniness of expression which render the colonel’s face 80 
welcome to his friends. 
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THE WIITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. €. 


ICE CUTTING AT FRESH POND. PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D.C. CITY HALL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This is the process of cutting and housing ice, as shown in our en- The White House, so called, has a front of one hundred seventy This building is built of brick, and stuccoed. The west wing 

ving on page 172. The ice is first marked out in squares, | feet, by a depth of eighty-six feet, is two stories high, and is built | and a third of the centre building joining it, are devoted to the 

n severed, and the blocks turned into a channel cut forthe pur- | of white freestone, with Ionic columns and pilasters. The north | city government. Commodious rooms are occupied by the mayor, 

ere and floated to an inclined plane, from which they are hoisted | front has a portico of Ionic columns and a projecting screen of _ register, board of health, assessors, ete. A magnificent court or 

'y horse power to the platform above. From the store house the | three columns. The outer range forms a landing place for portico penetrates the main edifice, and ample accommodations 

ice is conveyed by railroad to the wharves at Charlestown, where | visitors, and a convenient passage to their carriages, a space are afforded for the State courts, and the criminal courts of the 
it is packed and shipped to all parts of the world. being reserved for callers who arrive on foot. | District of Columbia. 


CITY HALL, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

In Cuba, the practice in vogue in respect to interments, is not 
to have the coffin buried with the body—so that the same coffin 
may answer for hundreds of funerals. In rural villages there is a 
public coffin, as we have in our villages a public hearse. —— Steps 
are being taken at Albany, N. Y., to have a national horse show 
at Utica, N. Y., this spring. —— The vital knot of the nervous 
system is not larger in size than a pin’s head. Upon this tiny 
speck depends the life of the nerves, which is the life of the ani- 
mal. Whatever portion of the nervous system remains attached 
to it, lives ; while that which is separated immediately dies ——A 
few days since the sword of General Jackson, used at New Or- 
leans, was received by Congress and deposited in the national 
archives at Washington. It was broken in two pieces. —— The 
Halifax Chronicle says that the railway commissioners in Halifax 
will require between twoand three thousand laborers to work upon 
the railroad on the opening of spring. The entire road from 
Windsor is to be located, let out and finished without the least 
delay. Fifty miles of the road will be finished during the present 
year, the outlay on which will be £250,000. Geo. R. Graham, 
late of Graham’s Magazine, has been appointed warden of the 
port of Philadelphia, an office said to be worth four thousand 
dollars a year. —— It is the fashion among the firemen of New 
York to draw their engines over the sidewalk, instead of in the 
middle of the street, and within a few days several persons have 
been knocked down and severely injured by them. Twenty- 
four hundred bales of cotton were destroyed by fire at Troy, Miss., 
a few weeks since. The city council of Philadelphia has fol- 
lowed the example of Boston and New York, and appropriated 
thirty-six thousand dollars for the erection in that city of a fire 
and police alarm telegraph. —— There has not been a fire—and 
but one or two alarms in Lowell, with its 30,000 population, for 
more than seven months. The Merrimack, at the Charlestown 
navy yard, will probably be finished earlier than any of the other 
vessels of the same class now being constructed under the law of 
the last session of Congress. She will probably be launched 
about the Ist of June. ——— Maryland has the heaviest debt, in 
proportion to population, of any State in the Union. —— One 
tenth of the entire population of New York are said to be in ex- 
treme poverty, and most of that number entirely destitute, not 
knowing for a day where the means of existence are to come 
from. —— The Salisbury (N. C.) Banner of the 16th ult., says that 
Mr. Maxwell Chambers, of that place, lately deceased, has willed 
to Davidson College the munificent sum of $300,000. —— About 
$26,000 have been received by the committee appointed by a town 
meeting in Philadelphia, for the relief of the poor, and an amount 
quite as lange has probably been contributed through other chan- 
nels. The Canada Indians have surrendered to the Provincial 
government the peninsula lying between Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron—600,000 acres. A single pound of flaxen thread, in- 
tended for the finest specimens of French lace, is valued at six 
hundred dollars, and the length of the thread is about two hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles. One pound of this thread is more 
valuable than two pounds of gold. —— The New Bedford Mercury 
States that five drafts received in that city, all drawn at Honolulu, 
amounting to the sum of $8700, have been proved to be counter- 
feit beyond a doubt. —— The Cleveland Plaindealer says the last 
way discovered to evade the liquor law is as follows: the keeper 
has procured a large lot of small phials, and puts up a drink in 
each, and sells them to his customers at a shilling a bottle, and 
they go to another saloon and drink it. ‘This evades the law, as 
it provides for selling liquor by the “ bottle,” when not drunk on 
the premises. —— According to the recent census of the Canadas, 
there are 35 persons reported to be upwards of 100 years old, and 
about 400 are found between the ages of 90 and 100 years. —— A 
daring gymnast recently accomplished the fearful task of walking 
on a tight rope from the garret-window of the Branch Hotel, in 
the Bowery, New York, to the German theatre, on the opposite 
side of the street. This fool-hardy feat was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by thousands of groundlings. 


Tae Sxercu Cius.—In New York there is a society of artists 
and amateurs under this title, who meet at certain times at the 
houses of the members, when a subject is selected for illustration, 
and each exerts his utmost skill impromptu. Some beautiful 
drawings are produced in this way. The club lately met at the 
house of Mr. Fosdick, whose wife is half-sister to Mrs. Hayne 
(Julia Dean), and passed a very pleasant evening, enlivened by 
the presence of ladies, among whom was Miss Phebe Carey, the 
poetess, so well known to our readers. The subject for illustra- 
tion was the “ Culprit Fay,” and it called out a great display of 
talent. The plan of the club is an excellent one, and we wish it 
were adopted in this city. 


or a Tuousaxp Firowers.”—We have been testing 
the qualities of this article, which, the reader will recollect, has 
been advertised in our columns. In every respect we find it fulfils 
the promises of the proprietor. It is one of the few, the very few 
cosmetics which ought to have a place at the toilet. Fetridge & 
Co. will undoubtedly make a fortune by the “Balm.” The ten 
thousand dollars which they are said to have paid for the receipt 
will be the fertile seed of ten times that amount. 


Suootixe.—The Minnie rifle-bali kilis at three-quarters of a 
mile—if it hits. Firing inte a flock, as in the Crimea, you are 
pretty sure to hit somebody. The range of an ordinary musket- 
ball is half a mile. 


New Faicatre.—A fine U. 8. frigate, the Santee, was success- 
fully launched from the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard, lately. 
She is of 2900 tons burthen and mounts 44 guns. 


Wapside’ Gatherings. 


Two tons of coal day are consumed in heating the new 
Boston Theatre. 


“ Dick Tinto” noticed a female lighting the street lamps, late- 
ly, in a town of France, of ten thousand inhabitants. 

The newsboys of New York gave a concert on Saturday even- 
ing week, in Tabernacle. It is said to have been entirely 
successful. 


Last year 535 patients enjoyed the benefits of the Vermont in- 
sane asylum, and 80 were discharged, 40 died, 12 were improved, 
and 14 not improved. 

The New York board of emigration estimate that $20,000,000 
in money has been brought into the country in the last year, by 
German emigrants. 

At Springfield, Mass., the earth cracked, from cold, with fre- 
uent explosions, and the file shop at the U. 8. armory was split 
rom top to bottom. 

Mr. John Trull recently shot a white owl at West Chelmsford, 
near the depot. It measured 7 feet from tip to tip, and weighed 
twenty-eight pounds. 

It is said that there are at present more persons unemployed in 
San Francisco than at any time since 1849, and the same remark 
holds good all over the State. 

Oliver Lee, who killed W. H. Harrison during the election 
riots in Williamsburg, N. Y., in November last, has been sen- 
tenced to the state prison for fifteen years. 

Isinglass is a most delicate starch for fine muslins. When 
boiling common starch, sprinkle in a little fine salt; it will pre- 
vent its sticking. Some use sugar. 

In Siberia, the greatest luxuries are raw cats served up in bear’s 
oil; while in Japan a stewed crocodile flanked with monkeys’ feet 
is the height of epicureanism. 

On Thursday of last week 980 cases of shoes were sent to the 
railroad station in Haverhill, for exportation, being about 100 
cases more than were ever befure taken there in one day. 

“ England,” writes Mr. Peyrat, a London correspondent of La 

sse, “‘has constantly labored to become a great house of busi- 
ness, and she is astonished that she has not become a barrack.” 

Gen. Paez, ex-President of Venezuela, denies the statement in 
the London Times that he had offered his services to the British 
government, to take charge of a number of troops in the Crimea. 

There are living in the small village of Leyton, England, four 
persons of the name of John Swan, not at all related, and all with 
wooden legs, although not one has been in the army or navy. 

Mr. George Mumford, of Pawtucket, was seized with a para- 
lytic fit in one of the streets of Providence, in the evening, re- 
cently, and survived the attack but a few hours. 

A beef steer was killed near Dallas, Texas, which weighed 945 

nds, and from which 243 1-2 pounds of tallow were taken. 
he steer was taken off the grass, and had never eaten an ear of 
corn or other grain. 


Stephen Hurlburt, of Glastenbury, Ct., made thirty-seven gal- 
lons of wine last fall, from native grapes, and it needs only bot- 
tling and age to make it far superior to any foreign wine in the 
market. 

It is predicted by a gentleman of the highest standing in the 
money world, that the present money crisis will soon pass over, 
and that the country will in a short time again experience easy 
times. 

Commodore Page, the commander of the French Pacific squad- 
ron and governor of the French Society Islands, a great friend of 
the United States—will visit Boston previous to his return to 
France. 

Between the 15th of September, 1854, and the Ist of February, 
1855, there were entered 400,000 acres of land at the Huntsville 
(Ala.) land office, under the graduation law, and $52,000 paid 
into the office for the same. 

In connection with the completion of the Panama Railroad, it 
is said a steamship will be despatched from New York for Aspin- 
wall, carrying freight only, to be transferred to a steamship on the 
Pacific, thus placing goods in San Francisco in about thirty days. 

E. J. Somers, alias J. D. Miner, Mrs. Miner and Mr. Rozen- 
crants, have been arrested at Cleveland, and $20,000 nice coun- 
terfeit bills on eastern banks were found in their residence, all 
ready for circulation, with a whole trunk full ready to be filled 
out. 

We are informed, says the Dalton Times, that in the vicinity 
of Riceville, Tenn., there is a very rich lead mine in process of 
working, where they are finding lead in great abundance. It is 
thought by the best mineralogists that it contains 25 per cent. of 
silver. 

Massachusetts has one mile of railway to each seven square 
miles of its geographical surface ; Essex county, with a geograph- 
ical surface of 400 square miles, has 159 miles of railway facility ; 
which is a ratio of one mile of railway to each three square mr A 
of its surface. 

A committee of the Buffalo Board of Trade, inted to in- 
vestigate the subject, report that one million of dollars will not, in 
their opinion, cover the total damage sustained by the Western 
Lake commerce in 1854, from the unnavigable condition of the 
St. Clair flats. 

The Council Bluffs (Mo.) B says that there is a great want 
of mechanics at Council Bluffs. Wagon-makers and millers, 
particularly, are very scarce, and mechanics of any kind may ac- 
quire there, by strict attention to their business, honor, respecta- 
bility and wealth. 

The farm, embracing 800 acres of land, stock, tools, buildings 
and furniture on the estate of the late Hon. Daniel Webster, at 
South Franklin, was sold on Thursday week for the sum of 
$15,000. Rufus L. Tay, Esq., formerly of Concord, now of Bos- 
ton, was the purchaser. 

A human skeleton was discovered recently, in a cedar 
swamp about three miles north of Bangor. It was under a tree, 
to a limb of which a rope was fastened. The remains are sup- 
posed to be those of a man named Phillips, who disappeared 
about three years ago. 

Transporting timber from Massachusetts to Vermont, would 
seem like carrying “coals to Newcastle,” but a Greenfield paper 
informs us that a tows Gating 
has forwarded upwards of eighty thousand feet of oak and y 
pipe to Windsor, Vt. 


man, has challenged any i 
matches, for $3000 each. He proposes to match his horse for 
mile heats in repeat, two mile heats, and three mile heats, upon 


any race course on Long Island, and docs not except the great 
blooded animal, Lecompte. 


Foreign Items. 


Glue diluted with water is used in France as a fertilizer for 
delicate plants. 

St. Helena has a ree of 5490 
liberated Africans, and 511 soldiers. 
and but two attorneys on the island. 

Accounts from Hamburg to the 30th January mention the ar- 
rival of Jenny Lind Goldsmidt, who, with her husband, gave a 
concert the night before at the Apollo Saloon, which was crowded 
to suffocation. 

A train of coaches, weighing eighty tons, and conveying 240 
om is drawn from Liverpool to Birmingham, and back 
rom Birmingham to Liverpool by the combustion of four tons of 
coke, the cost of which is £5. 

M. Foyatier, the sculptor, whose fine statue of Spartacus in the 
ao of the Tuilleries has been always so much admired, has 


nished an equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, ordered for the city 
of Orleans. 


There is great suffering in India fromr the high price of rice. 
At Madras Tt hes led to rioting, only quelled by liters force, 
after considerable damage had been done. In Ceylon mothers 
have sold their infants to obtain the means of buying food. 

Out of twenty-six samples of London milk, purchased from 
different venders, twelve were genuine, two had some of the cream 
extracted, and eleven had water added, in proportions varying 
from one-sixth or seventh of the entire to one-half—that is, pre. 
cisely half pure milk, and the other half water ! 

The French government intends authorizing a grand lottery at 
the period of the Grand Exhibition. The amount to be raised is, 
it is said, to be 10,000,000f.; and it states that there are to bo 
one large prize of 500,000 f., four of 100,000f., and a great num- 
ber of smaller amount. 

The Duke of Buccleugh, one of the richest men in England, 
has laid aside from his revenues, every year for the last twenty- 
four years, the sum of £20,000, 4s an accumulating fund, in order 
to rebuild Montague House in a palatial manner. This would 
make £480,000, but as it was profitably invested, it amounts now 
to a much larger sum. 


rsons, of whom 534 aro 
here is but one physician, 


Sands of Gold. 


What is joy? A sambcam between two clouds.—Deluzy. 

...+ Not to sorrow freely is never to open the bosom to the 
sweets of the sunshine.— W. G. Simms. 

.++. Every action in company, ought to be with some sign of 
respect to those present.— Washington. 

.... Money is a bottomless sea, in which honor, conscience 
and truth may be drowned.—Kozlay. 
The moment a man ns to rise above his fellows, he 
becomes a mark for their missiles.— W. G. Simms. 

...» It is not a great Xerxes army of words, but a compact 
ten thousand that march safely down to R. 
Lowell. 


Weare willing to look on antiquity as superior to our 
time, but not on posterity. It is only a father that does not envy 
the son.— Goethe. . 

.... Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; and let those 
few be well tried, before you give them your confidence.— Wash- 
ington, 

...+ Why does the new moon bear the form and the name of a 
sickle? Is it because it mows down our joys and our sorrows as 
it moves onwards.—Jean Paul. 


.... It is far easier to detect error than to discover truth: the 
one lies on the surface, and can easily be discerned; the other lies 
deeply hidden, and few are able to find it.— Goethe. 


.... He who maintains the right, though countenanced by the 
few, must forege all expectations of popularity till there shall be 
less to censure than applaud in human conduct; and when this is 
the case, the millenium will have dawned.—Colion. 


.... Every heavy burden of sorrow seems like a stone hung 
round our neck, yet are they often only like the stones used by 
pearl-divers, which enable them to reach their prize and to rise 
enriched.—Jean Paul. 

...» A giant mind may be held in suspense, but that suspense 
must be brief, and the action which follows it will be more decided 
and energetic in consequence of that detention ; just as a stream 
rushes with greater force for a temporary obstruction.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


What key will finally open all doors of civilization to all man- 
kind ?* Answer—Yan key ( Yankee.) 

“Do you play by the ear?” inquired a pupil, of a dancing- 
school fiddler. f Ro, my dear, I play by the night.” 

What is stronger in death than in life? An old yellow-legged 
hen. If you don’t believe it, try to dissect one after boiling. 

A cicerone directing the attention of a foreigner to the portrait 
of Harvey, said, “ This is the man who invented the circulation of 
the blood !” 

Men are like bugles ; the more brass they contain the further 
you can hear them. Women are like tulips; the more modest 
and retiring they appear, the better you love them. 

A lady was at the representation of a deep tragedy, and did not 


shed a tear. Everybody was surprised, iving which the 
lady said: * I could indeed have wept, but I am engaged out to- 
night to supper.” 

The nearest a certain man in this city ever to luck 
was to find a counterfeit ten dollar bill on a bank. He 


thinks that if anybody else had found it, it would have been 4 
gold piece. ‘ 

The author of the following original conundrum is now confined 
in a calico straight jacket—his feet in a wood-box, and his head 
in a honeycomb poultice: When is a lover justified in calling his 
sweetheart honey? When she is bee-loved. 

“ It is estimated,” says a California editor, that the line “Se 
bastopol is not yet taken,” has had a wider circulation than any 
ovher line in the English We move that hereafter the 
line “ Sebastopol not yet en,” be substituted. When taken, 
you see, “it can be shaken!” 

A editor, evident) verdant in the ways of ci 
life, exactly us America in New 
ekes out aliving. Outof every twenty-four heurs, he says, that 
young gentleman devotes sixteen “wid der masheen,” and the 
other eight in augering holes in targets. 
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stroyed 
six months, 80 thet 


ifty cents per line, in 
length or the continaance of 
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Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 

t it ocew days in . Address, post- 
paid, BALAOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


SPRING IMPORTATION: 
CHANDLER & Co. 
HAVE RECEIVED 


BY THE AFRICA, ASIA, J. E. THAYER, SUPERIOR, 
and other late arrivals, 


210 PACKAGES 
BRITISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN GOODS. 


Comprising an extensive assortment of the choicest 
styles adapted to the season; to which they invite the 
attention of wholesale and 

ANDLER & Co., 
6 and 8 Summer Street. 


AMERICAN GOODS. 

(HANDLER & CO. are now opening a large Stock of 

) AMERICAN GOODS, comprising the newest and 
most desirable a which have been chosen with great 
care, and will be d worthy the attention of purchasers. 

In addition to our com assortment of FOREIGN 
GOODS, we intend to keep our Reran. Depagrment well 
supplied during the season with the most approved Amert- 
can Fasnics, which will be selected with the utmost care, 
and every article will be offered at the lowest price, 

By bestowing more than ordinary attention to this 
branch of our business, we hope to accommodate those 
purchasers who have expressed a desire to patronize 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

CHANDLER & Co.. 
mar 17 6 and 8 Summer Street. 


IN PRESS—-KATE AYLESFORD. 
A TALE OF THE REFUGEES. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
AUTHOR OF “CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


The editor of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Dollar Newspaper,” 
who has read the hook in manuscript, pronounces it ‘a 
powerful work. and predicts for it a greater pepetety 
than that acquired by any original novel published for 
=. The author. in revolutionary incident, is better 

ed up than any man in the country of his age.”’ Com- 
plete in two volumes, paper cover. price, 1; of in one 
volume, cloth, for $1 oi Rookeellers, News Agents, and 
all others, will please send on at once to the 
publisher, T. B. PETERSON. 
102 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 

(> The work is now ready to send by mail. and will be 
sent at onee to any one, by retarn of mail, free of post-. 
age, on receipt of remittances. It mar 17 


FREE EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
AT NOS. 50 AND 52 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS OF ALL KINDS FOR SALE. 
PICTURES FRAMED TO ORDER. 


ASS wanted in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
J\ for the sale of ‘‘A Comprehensive ( phy and 
History, Ancient and Modern, of the Whole By 


orld.” 


8. G. Gooprica. Price, $3, and sold only by agents. 

Other books supplied at low prices to those who buy to 

FREDERICK PARKER, 
Book and Printaeller. 


sell again. 
mar 17 


wr more essential to family, count 


know the right use of language—the meaning, 

phy, and pronunciation of words, than a good 

DICTIONARY ?—of daily necessity and permanent value. 
WERSTER’S UNABRIDGED 

is now the recogn St. stantly cited and 


dard. 


Can I make a better investment ? 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass.— 
sold by all Booksellers. it’ mar 17 


NEW BOOK BY SYBIL HASTINGS. 
FETRIDGE & Co. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
HARVESTINGS. 
SKETCHES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
BY SYBIL HASTINGS. 


CONTENTS. Chapter. 
The Outcast and the Heiress..............------ 2 
Lorence Vaseal or, Reminiscence of my Youth.. 4 
To the Aogol 
Baath Hall or, a Package of Letters. ............ 8 
9 
The Signet Ring: or. Francoise De Foix.......... 10 
light in Darkness... 15 
Anale Rutlidge; or, Reminiscences ofa Piano.... 16 
Threads Drawn from Life—An Autobiography... 18 
com upwards of pages: full cloth, 
t, $1. RIDGE & Co., Pustsaenrs, 
mar 17 3 and 6 State, 72 and 74 Washington 


CARPETINGS. 


WM. P. TENNY & Co., 
lfave now in Store a Large and Choice 
STOCK OF CARPETINGS, 
reduced tariff of to which the 

atten purchasers is respectfully invited. With- 
out numeration, we say that all desirable styles and 
MARKEY Squarg, Boston. mar 17 


OsTON FIVE CENTS SAVINGS RANK, No. 

is Scuoou Srrger, v opposite City Hall. Depos- 

paid from 5 cents to Interest of 5 per cent. 
on $3 and upwards. 3 mar 3 


RHODES'S 
FEVER AND AGUE CURE! 
on 


NATURE'S INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC. 


OR the prevention and care of INTERMITTENT and 
REMITTENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUE. CHILLS 
and FEVER, DUMB AGUS, GENEKAL DEBILITY, 


NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which 
have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. This sabtie 
atmospheric poison, which at certain seasons is inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists 
—North, South, East or West—and will where’) ield 
to this newly discovered antidote, whieh is ¢ to be 
the greatest discovery in medicine ever made. Please ob- 
serve that the principle upon which this medicine acts is 
entirely different from general remedies. It treats Maia- 
ria, or Miaema, just as common sense teaches as to treat 
all other s when they aré taken lato the human 
system; it neutralizes the poison, and by removing all 
cause for disease, acts either as a or a cure, and 
will suit everybody's case. This specifie is so harmiess 
that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex, or con- 
dition, and it will not substitute for one disease others 
still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment by 
Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or dele- 
terious drugs, not a particle of any of which is admitted 
into this preparation. The proprietor distinctly claims 
these ext ry results from the use of this 


NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 


It will entirely protect any resident or traveller, even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any ague or 
bi disense whatever, or any injary from constantly 
inhaling Malaria or Miasma. It will instantly check the 
ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, 
from one day to twenty years. so that they need never 
have another it according to direc- 
tions. It will im tely relieve all the distressing re- 
sults of bilious or ague diseases—euch as (ieneral Debility, 
Night Sweats, ete. The patient at once begins to recover 
appetite and strength, and continues until a permanent 
and radical cure is effected. Finally, its use will banish 
Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers 
and all laboring men, by adopting it as a preventive. 
will be free from ague or bilious attacks in that season of 
the year which, while it is the most sickly, is the most 
valuable one to them. One or two bottles will answer for 
ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions print- 
ed in German, French and oye accompany each bot- 
tle. Price, Owe Domtar. Li discounts made to the 
trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the 
article will be consigned on liberal terms to responsible 
parties in every section of the country. e 

JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor, 
Provipence, R. T. 

AGENTS. —New Yora—C. V. Crickeser & Co., and C. 
H. Rive. & Porter. 
W. Dorr & Sons, and for sale by dealers generally. 

eoptf mar 17 


‘ MUSICAL. 
OU can learn more in three months from RICHARD- 
SON’S MODERN SCHOOL FORK THE PIANO 
FORTE. than any other Instruction Book ever published. 
All the best teac' use it. Price, #3. 4th edition now 


ready. 

CONCONP’S THIRD BOOK OF VOCAL EXERCISES, 
for the middie of the voice, will be found indis 
pensable to all teachers of singing. The only complete 
edition is published by Richardson. Price, #2. 

SIXTY-SIX INTERLUDES, in the major keys, for the 
Organ, Melodeon or Piano; easy, and very melodious. 
Price only cents. 

RICHARDSON'S COLLECTIONS OF NATIONAL AND 
OPERATIC MELODIES—in 2 numbers. splendid lessons 
for beginners, fingered after the method of the Modern 
Price from 15 to 2 cents each. 

All the above will be sent to any address on the receipt 
of the above prices. 

Our catalogues sent always gratis. Address NATHAN 
RICHARDSON, Musical Exchange. Boston. 

All European publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. mar 17 


THE INITIALS. 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


EQUAL TO SIR WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS! 
Complete in two volumes, paper covers, price, One 
Dollar ; or bound in one volume, cloth, for One 
Dollar and Twenty-Five Cents per Copy. 

T B. PETERSON, No. 102 Cugsrscr Srreer, 

« ADELPHIA, has just published thie celebrated and 
world-renowned work. It will be found on 1 to be 
one of the best. as it is one of the most ted works 
ever published in the English language, and will live and 
continue to be read for generations to come, and rank by 
the side of Sir Walter Scott's celebrated novels. 

of the above work will be sent to any person, to 

any part of the United States, per first mail, free of post- 

age, on their remitting the price of the edition they wish 

to the publisher in « letter. postpaid. Published and for 
sale by . B. PETERSON, 

No. 102 Chestnut St.. 

To whom all orders must come addressed, postpaid, 

they will receive prompt attention. lt mar 


1000 NATIVE AMERICAN AGENTS WANTED. 


A STARTLING WORK, 


will launch a into the abodes of 
Catholicism, will be iseued May Ist, in one 12mo. 


ia, 
and 
17 


splendidly embellished with engravings, 
en 
THE CLOVEN FOOT: 


—or,— 
POPERY AIMING AT POLITICAL SUPREMACY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
An immense edition will be published: but as it is 
doubtful if even the large facilities which will be 
called into requisition will prove adequate to the demand, 


early orders are solicited. For particulars, address 
DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Ponusaens, 
mar 17 lt 86 St., Boston. 


A. WHEELER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 

GENUINE FLORENCE WAITE, 
IMPERIAL WEARING BODY VARNISH. 
ENGLISH BLACK ENAMEL LEATHER VARNISH, 
WHITE COACH BODY VARNISH 
|. SUPERIOR POLISHING VARNIS' 

EXTRA LIGHT FLOWING VAR} 
FLORENCE WHITE LIQUID, 
WHITE ZINC DRIER 
ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 

mar 17 73 Sr., Boston, Mass. 


McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
OPTICIANS, 
NO. 194 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
UR Pamphlet Catalogue of , Mathematical and 
Philosophical Instruments, with con- 
taining one hundred and fifty wlustrations, is furnished 
pplication, and sent by mail raez or CHARGE, 
to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
marl7 1t* (Established in 1706, by J. McAllister, Sen ) 


“VE CONSTABEL.” 


MODEL MELODEONS! 


— 


6 OCTAVE PIANO STYLE. PRICE, $135. 


TE ‘‘ Mopet Metopgons are recommended as supe- 
rior to all similar instruments by Messrs. Lowell 


musicians and organists. Prices from $60 to $1756, ac- 
cording to style and size. 
Circulars containing a fall description of the ‘‘ Mod- 
el Melodeons,” will be sent to any post-office on addressing 
undersigned, manufacturers. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 
HENRY MASON, } in front of the | 
EMMONS HAMLIN, tf feb 1 


THE HEADACHE KILLER. 
THE GREAT SPEOIPIO 
For all kinds of Headache and Nervous Diseases. 


DISCOVERED AND PREPARED BY 
DR. We. POLAND, 
OF GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HE sales of this well-known Medicine are on a cee 
increase, and ite wonderful cures are callin 
unbounded praise from all quarters, as well as giving it a 
standard reputation. Those who are troubled with Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Tic Doloreax, or pain arising from Ha- 
mors, will do well to try it. 
Generat AGents Boston—Weeks & Potter, 154 

Washington Street, George C. Goodwin, 99 Union Street. 
For sale by druggists generally. eoptf mar 3 


CONSUMPTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The abstract of deaths, prepared by the Secretary of 
State, for 1852, shows an average of twelve deaths a day of 
this disease alone Can nothing be done to stay this fear- 
ful mortality? If the allegations of those who are at least 
entitled to veracity may be believed, there is a preventive 
andaremedy. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
has cured thousands who had tried all other remedies in 
vain. This éan be substantiated by # mass of reliable evi- 
dence. The genuine is always signed 1. Butts. mar17 


MACHINE BELT CLASPS. 

{MITH’S PATENT FOR JOINING BELTS TO RUN 
\ ON MACHINERY. Phis clasp supersedes Lace Leather. 
as it holds every particle of the belt, retaining its whole 
strength. A belt can be joined in one fifth of the time 
— to Ince it. Every person using machinery should 
TRY IT. For sale by CHARLES STODDER, 

mar 17 2 75 Kilby Street. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MUSICIAN. 
MOORE’S COMPLETE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OP MUSIC. 


In one splendid 8vo. volame of 1000 pages; price, $4. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers, No. 117 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. Bt mar 3 


DEVINE’S PITCH LOZENGES. 
GREAT REMEDY FOR COLDS, Covens. Wuoor- 
Coves, Croup, Astuma and ConsumpPrTion. 
WARKANTED TO CURE! 
Two boxes have cured a bad Cold. 
Two to six boxes have cured Raising of Blood. 
Three to five boxes have cured Whooping Cough. 
Two to four boxes have cured Croup. 
Five to eight boxes have cured Asthma. 
Bix to twelve boxes have cured Consumption. 
Manefaetared by 8. D. FULLEK & Uo., No. 4 Wilson 


Boston. 
Pk SLATER & €6., Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
No Tremont Temple, Boston. 
7 Sold by Druggists and Merchants generally through- 
out the country ; also by the Manufacturers, No. 4 Wilson 
Lane, Boston, Mass. Bt mar 3 


A RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE.—M. J. WHIP. 
‘a 


PLE, 35 Cornhill, Boston, Importer and Dealer in 
Oil Colors and all other supplies required by Artiste 
and Draughtemen. tf jan 13 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN "HOME. 


Since its eeommencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 

Dotan Montuty is printed with new type, 
u fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
pled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 

, who has been known to the public as connected with 
press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries, and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 
Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
sending us sixteen subscribers receive the 


seventeenth 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first seven volumes of the PicrortAt, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN BOOK. 


RUTH HALL. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY FANNY FERNS. 
400 pp. I2mo. Cloth. Price, #1 25. 

T has been reserved to this distinguished anthoress to 

achieve what may. under the circumstances, be re- 
garded as the most brilliant success ever obtained by an 
American writer of fiction. ‘‘RUTH HALL,” her first 
continuous story, though deriving no interest or popu- 
larity from connection with any of those vexed questions 
which agitate the public mind, has, in the two months 
since its first ap; nee, reached a greatly larger sale 
than any other American work of fiction whatever within 
the same period. This extraordinary fact is, of itself, 
abundant evidence of the absorbing interest and graphic 
power of this remarkable work. We have in our posses- 
sion several hundred reviews of ‘RUTH HALL,” which 
have already appeared in the principal newspapers and 
periodicals. Nearly all of these pronounce it emphatically 
a work of genius, many predicting for it the largest sale of 
any American book, and devoting whole columns to its 
eulogium, while we have yet seen but a very few (not 
twelve in all) which deny its singular fascination. ‘“‘ RUTH 


HALL” is for sale by liers generally. Published 
by MA:ON BROTHERS, 
mar 10 Bt 23 Park Row, New York. 


SAMUEL W. ROWSF, 
DESIGNER OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
AT 5 1-2 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON. 


ASTROLOGY! 
ATIVITIES, either oral or written, and all just 
questions answered te any subject whatever. 
For full particulars, call in person, or address a letter, 
post-paid, to 
PROF. LISTER, 26 LOWELL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
All letters strictly confidential. Imtf feb 3 


2t—mar 10 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 
HE “CHARLES HEIDSIECK” CHAMPAGNE, 
which is gaining a rapid popularity throughout the 
United States, the public having already discovered in it 
an old standard and bighly approved wine, may be ob- 
tained of the agents, T. L. ROBINSON & Co., 
17 No. 1 Commercial wharf, Boston. 


are SEWING MACHINE.—Patented, Nov. 
14. 1864; also licensed under Howe.—Tanex Stzrs— 
$50. $75 and #100. These machines possess many advan- 
tages over all others, and are warranted. They have been 
in successfol operation more than two years with universal 
satisfaction, to which reference can be had. Persons in 
want of a good machine should not fail to examine them 
. They are adapted to all 
and binding clothing, shoes, hats, bed- 
ticks, ete. For sale at 153 Washington Street. 
mar 3 J. P. BOWKER, Jn., Agent. 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 
BY JOHN ANDREW, 


NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tf REFERENCE, “BALLOU'S PICTORIAL.” 20 


OUSE AND LAND.—FPor sale cheap, if applied for 

soon, a neat two-story house in Winchester, within 

ten minutes’ walk of the East Woburn Station, on the 

Lowell Railroad, with barn, well, and two acres of 

land, with about 100 choice pear and other fruit trees in 
condition. Apply at thisoffice. tf mar 17 


pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 
and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
83 00 per volume. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion, 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Kach paper is beautifully 
illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artista, of notable objects, current pa all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, al ther making 
& paper entirely original in this country. Its con- 
tain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, 


4 subscribers, 
10 “ 


: Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


ate One copy of Tus Fac or ovr Union, and one copy 
of BaLiou’s PictontaL, together, #4 00 per annum. 
Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner or Tremont anv Bromrizip Sts., Boston. 


Whrotrsats Acents.—S8. French, 12] Nassau Street, New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; * A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel Ringgold, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 

Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 

and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 

| for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 

dens, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 

cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of raz mam- 
Mora siz8, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral render. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that.experience can suggest, 
t cireulation of which 

r ex any in the Union 
with the exception of ‘‘ Ballou’s Pietoat™ , 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, ........ 
4 subscribers, 
10 “ “ “ 


Any person sending us siztee@ subscribers at the 
rate, shall receive the ss venteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tar Fiac oF ovr Uston, and one 
Batiov’s Picroriat, 
by 


#2 00 
7 00 
15 00 


copy of 
$4 00 per annum. Published every 
M. M. BALLOU, 


RNER OF TREMONT AND Srs., Boston. 


Mo 
dred thousand copies forms vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the publie, Another fact | 
which greatly enhances the value of the Picromiat as an nie f . 
is, that it is not de- re 
being regularly Up every 
advertisement (al! being placed ip = 
on the inside of the paper) becomes « permanent card of OM, 
advertiser's busthess for gears to come. 
| Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. Root, L. H. South- 
| ard, E. Bruce, Silas A. Bancroft. and other distinguished ; 
| 
| 
| 
TALES, i 
POEMS, 
= SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
| 
pa 
“GIT THE BEST” 
WEBSTER UNABRIDGED | 
ing- 
| 
‘on in our Courts of Justice, in our lative = € 
ies, and in publie diseussions, as entirely conclusive,” says - 
Hon. John C Spencer. 
| 
| 
= Her lover did enter then— | 
e Balme of Thousand Flowers,” quoth H : 
‘And Villikens looked at her. ' 
(To BE CowTINUED.} 


NATURAL HIS’ 
SISTORY ILLUSTRATED 


; 
; 176 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. A 
= 
\ 

= = = ~.. > a 7 

tr 

(Por description, se page 171.] 
| 


